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CHAPTER VI. 


THE DEAD SCOUT’S ENVOY. 

ACE to face with danger in 
the shape of one man or a 
dozen, Garrick’s blood told. 
He stepped quietly down 
among them, laying his hand 
on the pommel of the leader’s 
saddle, saying: 

“There is no need of this 
hubbub : I am your prisoner, 
The ladies must pass. I give 
you my word, they are not 
responsible for my presence 
here. They must pass.” 

A whisper from Rosslyn 
held the old lady in check. 

“ A light here, Grier.” The 
young officer stooped from 
his saddle, while the toll- 
keeper flashed his lantern 
over the tall man, wet, in 
rags, holding himself up by 
the saddle-bow, his breath 
coming with laborious rattle 

through his lungs. He spoke with the sharp, disagreeable tone 

common to him when with his inferiors. 

“The carriage must go on. You have no authority to detain 
these women, young man.” 

The officer raised himself again. “ Who is this fellow, Friend 
Blanchard?” turning to the carriage door. “Your boy, Pitt, is 
here before you. I came to meet you, fearing you had been im- 
posed upon. There is as much chance that he is a Rebel spy as 
one of our own scouts.” 

The old lady pulled the leather curtain apart, enough to show her 
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wrinkled face with a delicate, shrewd smile on it. If it had been 
her wedding, or her death day, you would have seen, in all proba- 
bility, the same smile of keen-witted good temper. 

“Thee must ask Rosslyn, Charles. It is an estray belonging te 
her and to Pitt. My réle, I saw, was to be blind and dumb.” 

The officer’s horse moved. Garrick staggered; grew dizzy; the 
pools of yellow mud at his feet, the night, the faces about him, 
became unreal asa dream. He stiffened himself, hearing his own 
voice hoarse and far off as he spoke. 

“T am among friends, then?” 

“You are within the Federal lines.” 

“He is no spy,” said the cool, careless voice inside of the car- 
riage. “Thee must be a bad judge of stock, Charles.” 

“What rank do you hold, sir?” Garrick addressed the young 
officer as he would one of his boys at school, and the young man 
answered involuntarily, as promptly as if he were one. 

“T am Captain Charles Otey, of the Twelfth Kentucky, serving 
at present on Thomas’ staff.” 

Garrick looked in his face a moment. 

“T can trust you, I think. This is a dispatch; it must go to 
Thomas to-night. I wanted to end my work, but ” While 
Otey took the bullet from his hand, his head fell against the horse’s 
flank. They crowded about him. 

“You are ill?” Otey stooped to loosen his cravat. 

“No. They pushed me hard, though; and I have eaten nothing 
for thirty-six hours.” 

Grier and the men hustled together, half carrying him into the 
toll-house. At the door he looked back at Rosslyn. 

Otey rode up hurriedly to the carriage, the bullet close in his 
palm. 

“T must push on. I will detail a guard for you, Friend 
Blanchard. Corporal!” The little red-headed man was all in a 
tremor of excitement. 

“We must look after our estray, Charles; we will stay here,” 
with a quizzical glance backward, pushing open the door. “Thy 
spy is one of the Page-Randolphs: that nose is unmistakable. 
Rosslyn carried the witch-hazel as usual, and, as usual, found the 
ore.” 

Otey curbed his mare impatiently. “Grier! There are comfort- 
able rooms here: it may be better for you than going further in the 
rain. But you are mistaken as to the Page-Randolph ; I happen to 
know this dispatch was to be sent by Lieutenant Smalley, one of 
Schoepf’s men.” - 

“Tut, tut, boy! I’ve detected blood that I knew in the fifth re- 
move. A room for myself and Miss Burley, Mr. Grier, and a cup 
of coffee. I know your good wife’s coffee. And tell Mr. Randolph 
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I will be glad if he will breakfast with us in the morning, if he is 
able.” 

Otey shrugged his shoulders, and galloped off. Miss Burley men- 
tally shrugged hers, and grew hot under her cloak as she followed 
the old lady’s swift, stately steps into the low porch, and stood, 
afterward, by the fire inside, waiting. To her mind, she had done 
enough for this man, be he Randolph or Smalley. She wanted to 
go on, and wash her hands of him. 

Ross Burley, every day, was as headlong as her blundering old 
grandfather in putting out her hands to anybody who was in the 
mire; whether man, woman, or beast, mattered nothing to her. 
There was a history in her fresh face. Under all the glamour of its 
loveliness there was a downright, honest look in it, that said, 
“What can I do for you? No one can need help as I once did.” 
If she could serve you, her mother wit, the little knowledge for 
which she had worked so hard, her tender, delicate body, were to 
her only so much machinery for work. Until you, by some look 
like that of Garrick’s to-night, recognized her beauty as not ma- 
chinery. That lance rung challenge on her woman’s shield; there 
was not an atom of the soft, tinted flesh in which her soul lay hid- 
den that did not shrink, jealous and indignant, from the taint of 
homage. 

It may have been some subtle remembrance of her father or 
mother’s story that added this morbid pain to her sense of maidenly 
reserve. Standing now alone in the dull little parlor, she wrapped 
the cloak nervously closer about her. She caught sight of her face 
in the bleared mantel glass, and turned sharply away to hide it. 
Fair or foul, it was not for every man’s eye to gloat on; it belonged 
to herself and As she bent, looking into the fire, a pink flush 
stole up from her throat over the face ; the brown eyes darkened into 
a dewy splendor; then she suddenly stood upright with a smile, 
and went forward to the opening door, shutting down out of sight 
the dream for which she herself had as yet no name. 





CHAPTER VIL 
IN, AND OUT OF THE CURRENT. 


Garrick Ranpo.ru woke the next morning, with his face close 
on the square uncurtained window, behind which a chilly red dawn, 
unfolding over muddy stubble fields, lay like a picture in a frame. 
There was a gray horse tied by the steps outside; there were voices 
in the inn parlor, off which his chamber lay, and a glare of yellow 
candle-light levelled through the key-hole and under the door. He 
sprang out of bed, and began to dress, his muscles as supple and eyes 
as bright as if his night’s heavy sleep had been a dip into some healing 
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water. His money had been strapped in a leather belt under his 
shirt ; with some of it Grier had bought him clean and whole clothes; 
he dressed himself carefully, so that Otey, who had not looked beyond 
his arrogance and vagabond wet trousers and rags the night before, 
stood perplexed when a quiet, heavily-built man, in a decorous suit of 
brown cheviot, appeared in the parlor, Captain Otey held his hat in 
his hand; his boots were bespattered with mud; he walked impa- 
tiently, as he talked to Friend Blanchard and Miss Burley, up and 
down the room, in which the two sickly lights of candles and dawn 
struggled together. 

“T have ridden hard, Friend Blanchar ” addressing the Quaker- 
ess, who sat, her finger-tips crossed over her dove-colored dress, 
“ We march ‘in an hour. But I wished to tell Lieutenant Smalley 
myself that his name has been forwarded for promotion.” 

A queer, perplexed smile crept over Garrick’s.face as he gravely 
bowed; but his heart gave a sudden throb. He had won this re- 
ward, then, for the dead soldier? It was his first live, actual work ; 
he turned this pay for it over in his hand as a boy might his first 
prize at school; it tasted for a moment like a morsel of sweet manna 
on his tongue. Then, not hearing Captain Otey’s fluent praise of his 
’ bravery, but following him with amused, anxious eyes, “I did not 
expect promotion,” he said, with an involuntary gesture, as if he 
took something in his hand. “It is—cumbersome.” 

He looked slowly around in his ordinary staid, grave way: the 
square room fixing itself in his memory, sharp and defined as a 
photograph ; the glimmer of morning, where it had found Rosslyn’s 
head rising out of her blue drapery, and rested there; the lithe, 
stately figure of the old Quakeress—her clear-cut face, with its 
white hair, and brilliant, questioning eyes under shaggy black brows, 
bent forward out of the shadow ; then he turned to the little captain, 
coming up to him, Otey’s was a peevish, but trusty face. Gar- 
rick put out his hand to detain him. 

A voice like the tang, tang of a worn-out guitar broke in: “ Now, 
Lieutenant Smalley is going to tell thee, Charles, that his name is 
Randolph, and that his mother was a Page.” 

“Yes. I never heard the name of Lieutenant Smalley until this 
moment. I found him dead, with his work nearly done; I only 
finished it. I claim the credit and reward for him; I claim the pro- 
motion for him also, You must help me in this matter, Cap- 
tain Otey. I cannot show myself in the camp where he is known. 
I trust it to you, if there be any one who cares for him, that they 
. know that he did good service, and died when it was done. I trust 
to you to keep my secret.” 

Ross drew a sudden breath, and half rose to her feet; Abigail 
Blanchard stroked her hands softly together with a fine, subtle 
smile; the little captain shifted his cap uneasily from one hand to 
another, looking up perplexed in Garrick’s face. 
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“Impossible, sir, impossible! It is contrary to all usage or law 
to promote a dead man,” dogmatically. “ You wish no step for 
yourself?” 

“T am not in the service.” 

“Well,” relaxing his sandy brows as if the matter imported 
nothing ; “it is no affair of mine. When I was a boy,I might have 
masqueraded also, But I will do what you wish. It is a trifle, 
and your secret.” 

“ No, Rosslyn, thee need not frown; thee shall not wrong Charles 
Otey,” when he was gone. “There is a gallant soul in the boy’s 
little body, and a brain full of sheer common sense. But—Ach-h! 
Man cannot live on bread alone;” as she rose and came slowly 
toward Garrick, a sweet smile on the aged face, and a curious 
brilliance in the eyes. She stopped in front of him, quite silent for 
a moment, then held out her hand, saying: 

“Last night I thought my old friend, Coyle Randolph, had left 
ason: now I know it. It is not his face only that I have found 
again.” 

Presently they sat down to breakfast together. Garrick was at 
home now, and possessed his soul in comfort, breathing his native 
air. His training and habits fitted him keenly to appreciate this 
woman, whom he had long known by tradition, and knew to have 
come to her inheritance of beauty and esprit in the days of Jefferson 
and Burr; a grande dame in that keen-witted circle, but who was 
now only white-haired Abigail Blanchard, misplacing her thees and 
thous with a piquant stateliness. The simple, subtle grace of a fine 
manner remained, as the delicate aroma with the dead flower. It 
made the morning air off from the muddy fields, gay, as well as fresh ; 
it brought out all that was heartsome in the fire, the uncertain 
lights ; it gave to the plain little breakfast the zest of a picnic. 

He looked at his hands as he broke some bread, wondering if 
they were the same that had dragged him through the slush and 
mud yesterday ; mud, and frosted feet, and nauseated stomach had 
sunk out of existence to-day—impossibilities in this world which the 
light, magic touches of the words of this old artist of society had 
summoned suddenly about him. She and the grave, beautiful girl 
opposite to him lived, he soon perceived, in an atmosphere of which 
he knew nothing. He drew his breath quickly as he gathered hint 
after hint, from their careless conversation, of what that atmosphere 
was; differing as widely from the bigoted bonhommie of educated 
Virginian life as Abigail Blanchard—with the keen insight in her 
liquid, hazel eyes, with the unadorned but faultless pink-tipped hands 
resting on the folds of her Quaker dress—did from Aunt Laura, 
generous, fussy and vain, the Page jewels still glittering on her 
wrinkled breast or fingers; ‘or (and then‘the professor turned 
soberly to Rosslyn as to a new problem in equations) as this 
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girl—with her steady, brown eyes and sensitive mouth—did from 
the mocking, good-humored young women with whom he was at 
once contemptuous and awkward. 

Garrick’s plunge into coarse pain and activity from the heated 
air of his long seclusion had opened his mental pores, rendered him 
keenly susceptible to any new enthusiasm. Ross Burley wondered 
to see the broad-shouldered man who sat drinking cup after cup of 
strong black coffee, opposite to her, bend forward, his dreamy, blue 
eyes kindling like a child’s at their last mention of their home life, so 
commonplace to her. But to the women he had known, the reality 
of life lay in the circuit of their county town: outside of that, the 
world was but a map; meaningless to them except for their 
geographies. This girl’s education had been different; wherever 
her home might be, the air in it, he felt, was electric with energy ; 
it was but a focus from which opened fields of work—fields where 
help was needed, There was no dormant, unused power in her 
brain; her companions had been men and women who entered the 
world as thorough-blooded competitors once sprang on the green, 
springy turf in the grand old games, every natural strength severely 
trained, every nerve pulsing with keen enjoyment; life itself a 
stretch before them, of which there was not an inch but should 
be conquered to yield to them its profit or its honor. 

What if he went with them, as Friend Blanchard proposed, gayly ? 
He had cut loose from all ties. Why not enter the service as 
he had vaguely purposed ? She promised him a commission through 
the influence of her own and his father’s friends. If he had a 
chance to breathe the stirring, vital air in which they had lived, it 
would be good for him, in soul and body. With all his self-satisfac- 
tion, he was uneasily conscious of this. 

“It seems to me an altogether feasible plan,” she said, as she ended 
her proposal, “We have been in Louisville for a month. I had 
business there, and I brought Miss Burley that she might meet a 
relative in the army. We return to Philadelphia at once. Thee 
must weigh the matter, and decide, Garrick.” 

It was natural for Garrick in weighing so grave a matter to remain 
silent; besides, he had no mind that women should suppose a man 
altered his whole course of life, unguided by some philosophic monitor 
within, So he sat, playing with his salt spoon with knitted brows, 
while they talked to each other, lingering over their cups as women 
love to do. He began to analyze the causes which had so differently 
affected society in the South and the North, and then he wondered 
how long it would take a bar of light, which shot through a knot-hole 
in the shutter, to disentangle itself from the paly gold of Rosslyn’s 
hair. He waited until it had disentangled itself, then he wondered 
what blood she had—+the Burleighs of Albany? It would need 
pure birth as well as the influences under which she had lived to 
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give her delicate head that poise of command, or to bestow the 
manner simple and jin, the like of which he had never seen before, 
He was a connoisseur in address; this bewildered, mastered him. 
A princess of the blood among her peers might be thus gravely 
natural and unconscious, but, below the highest rank, women must 
have an acquired polish, haughty or gracieuse, by which to assert 
themselves; that was the society maxim. 

He wondered if she remembered what he owed to her? He 
would tell her some time when they were alone, that he had not for- 
gotten. But she was going North—in half an hour would be gone. 
If he remained behind, they never, in all chance, would meet 
again. 

Having spent a long enough time at his deliberation, he looked 
up with his boyish, frank smile—not at Miss Burley. 

“You have prevailed,” he said, holding out his hand to the 
Quakeress. “I will go. Though I would have taken up arms for 
the Government more readily if they had not invaded my State. 
But the Page-Randolphs must, as always, be Tories and loyal.” 

Friend Blanchard smiled, looking at him through half-shut eyes. 
“Pardon! but to us at the North thy contracted motive seems 
droll!” 

The professor stood erect. “We differ,” he said, nettled. “To 
me the war is a crime—beginning in misconception, and to end in 
ruin. While to you—” 

Her hand moved suddenly, irresolutely, and trembled as she ad- 
justed the artistic bands of white hair about her forehead, but her 
voice was cool and guarded. “It is something different to us—to 
Rosslyn and me. At home we watch the regiments march past, 
day after day, and fancy it is a crusade, on which they go to recover 
something better than a sepulchre—liberty for the slave.” 

Randolph laughed, good-naturedly. The eternal, miserable negro! 
So precisely a woman’s puny view, he thought, of a great political 
subversion ! 

“You have the Northern idea of slavery,” he said, courteously. 

“Yes.” She unlocked a travelling satchel which lay on the floor, 
and took out a square bit of paper with a sketchy drawing on it. 
“This is my idea of it, Garrick.” He took it to the window. It 
was the picture of an office in a Northern city; a candle flared on 
the desk; through the window shone a harvest moon. Two or three 
men stood about a packing-box, on the floor, with chisels in their 
hands, having just opened it. Half of the lid was off. Within lay, 
bent double, the figure of a negro; an old and white-haired man; 
dead. There were the marks of the branding-iron on his forehead 
and back of his neck. The face was sketched with wonderful 
power; it told the whole history of a man who had starved and 
toiled to the end of the long voyage, and died in sight of land. 
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“Trying to escape, eh?” said Garrick, still good-humoredly, with 
the knowledge of slavery as it really was, typified by Cole and his 
twenty other fat, lazy negroes at home, to make him forbearing 
with this slander. ‘“ How many such fictions as this are scattered 
like fire-brands through the land !” 

“But this is true,” said Ross, in her childlike, earnest way. 
“There is room there, you see, for another figure. That was L” 

“You? You saw this?” Randolph bent over the paper, the 
color changing on his face. “I am sorry to frame you even in 
fancy, Miss Burley, in a scene like this, Some Abolition den, 
doubtless.” 

“My grandfather’s office,” she said, simply. “ All the fugitives 
from the underground railroad came there. I can show you the 
place when you come to Philadelphia,” her eyes lighting, as if she 
spoke of holy ground. “I used to wait, always, thinking they might 
need a woman’s help, And then—I wanted to see them draw their 
first free breath.” 

Abigail Blanchard watched, amused, the dumb amazement in 
Randolph’s face. He looked, startled, at the girl from head to foot, 
a keener sense of her beauty forcing itself on him, and with it, the 
old Southern type of the Yankee, lank-legged, long-haired, with 
coat-tail flapping between his legs; the very man they would barrel 
up in Vicksburg, and “roll into the Mississip, on suspicion of run- 
ning off niggers.” 

“IT never haye seen an Abolitionist like you,” dryly. 

She drew down her brows a moment, perplexed. “ Almost all 
Northerners, now, are opposed to slavery. But they have not seen 
it as I have. Why,” looking up at him, her voice sinking lower, 
“ negroes have come to that office from every State in the South, in 
every disguise, in boxes, in bales, alive sometimes—sometimes dead. 
They have come maimed, scarred; with wounds that”—her face 
grew white, and her brown eyes dilated with horror. She covered 
them, shivering. After a while she looked up, forcing a smile. “ You 
will think us fanatics, Mr. Randolph. You know slavery only 
through your own kind mastership, perhaps. But I have had the 
ugly fact in my hands—in my hands”—holding them out as if to 
shake some clinging stain from them. 

Garrick only noted the rose flush in their palms, and their nerv- 
ous, slight grace, smiling to himself at words which, from a man, 
would have been insult and cant. Beauty, after all, he thought, 
was that magic ointment in the old story, which made gum seem 
amber, or coal a diamond. Then he looked closer at the paper. 

“You did this ?” 

“Yes,” taking it gently away. “But don’t look at it. Slave- 
holders such as you, are not more in fault than we in the Nerth.” 

Randolph’s thoughts were far off from slaves or slaveholders, 
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There was the strength, the purpose, the passion of a man in every 
vigorous stroke of the drawing. He held it a moment, before giving 
it to her, looking keenly at the pliable mould of the brow, out of 
which the eyes looked gentle and friendly, at the sweet, merry con- 
tour of the mouth. Yet— 

“Who knows my work, knows me,” he said significantly. 

The color, which came and went unceasingly on Ross’ face, to 
show how straight her words came with it from her heart, drew a 
sudden, hot, angry vail over her bent forehead. 

“You are right, no doubt,” looking up in her simple, grave man- 
ner. “ Yet the work is all, I think, which the world has a right to 
see; or, to judge;” and, folding up the paper, she went directly 
away. 

Randolph stood uneasy, uncertain whether she meant a rebuke 
or not. He did not see her again, as he and Friend Blanchard de- 
termined that it would be better for him to go alone to Louisville. 
He rode over to Bardstown, therefore, and from thence to Louis- 
ville, waiting for them there a couple of days. 

He had leisure in that time to settle back into his old costume ; 
rich, brown cloth, fastidiously quiet; with which the rare mud- 
colored antique on his large white hand, harmonized ; he found, too, 
a couple of bottles of genuine Romano Sherry, and a 1675 edition 
of Dugdale’s “ Baronage,” in an auction room, both of which he 
stored away in his trunk, as pleased with his luck as a child. 

The city was but a gate then through which the Federal troops 
were pouring into Kentucky and Tennessee; regiments of muscular 
lumbermen from Maine: Massachusetts lawyers and doctors, with 
spare, watchful faces: stolid, honest Pennsylvania Dutch: Iowans, 
New Yorkers, men from the shores of the great lakes, and from the 
prairies, with brawny bodies and clear, sensible eyes, swept in end- 
less procession down the streets, or swarmed on the boats which 
floated down the broad, muddy river. It was his first glimpse into 
the great seething whirlpool. The tall, broad-backed, fine-coated 
professor, with his irritable mouth and gentle blue eyes, and his 
formal, old-fashioned courtesy, was pushed to the curb-stone, or on 
the quay, by men alien to him in their creed, their past and their 
future. He began to be dully conscious of a mighty current 
sweeping by, which sucked in all the forces of the air and of life, 
while he lay, a bit of weed, on shore. Whether the Page-Ran- 
dolphs were tories or not did not import so much, after all, perhaps. 
He blushed a little, too, as he thought of the sherry, and his Dug- 
dale, as he might have done had he been detected in playing with 
a doll. 

Friend Blanchard came at last, and they embarked on an empty 
steamer going up for troops to Cincinnati, 

Ross Burley grew pale and shy when he came near her. It was 
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only the keen curiosity she felt, however. His manner had a repose 
in it, an exaggerated deference to women, peculiarly Southern, but 
new to her; it was the trait of a hero, doubtless. She relished, 
too, his risking his life for the honor of another man. The men 
she knew in the war from the North were fighting for an idea. 
Men generally, after their college days, cared little for each other 
personally ; they kept their softer emotions for women. But Ran- 
dolph would have died for a stranger. In her secret soul she called 
him Greatheart, and herself and Friend Blanchard, Mercy and 
Christiana. She thought how they were going now through that 
dark valley together, which lies close on the boundaries of hell. 
She had her old habit of making stories out of all that was about 
her. 

To Randolph, the death about them was not so terrible as the 
spasm of turmoil. The boat floated up between banks of desolated 
homesteads, camps, landings heaped with army stores. In the night 
the red flames of burning dwellings or villages gave a ghastly light 
over the frozen fields; steamers met them unceasingly, with wav- 
ing banners, triumphant music, laden to the water’s edge with men 
hurrying to the battle-field ; other boats swept silently before them, 
and in their wake, filled with gaunt-eyed spectres from the fever 
hospitals, or maimed wrecks ef men going home to die. He was in 
the current, in the endless unrest and action, with no rudder in his 
hand. 

The only point of rest was Rosslyn. He watched her, but sel- 
dom spoke. She was as a quiet Summer day in the midst of foul 
Winter. The invisible circle of respect and homage, too, which 
Abigail Blanchard’s old-school etiquette drew about the young 
beauty suited his chivalric fancy. 

Rosslyn? Rosslyn? The name had a clean, clear ring in it 
which became her. It annoyed him that Strebling had called 
some huckster whom he knew by the same. It tainted the word. 
For Strebling’s look, even, to fall on a woman was, in Garrick’s 
mind, to leave a stain upon her. 

The days crept on. 

Friend Blanchard grew restless. She sat in the mornings on the 
rounded deck of the boat, watching uneasily Ross’ light, blue-clad 
figure down among the women of the deck passengers, or Garrick, 
haughtily alone, in his solitary walk up and down the cabin. There 
was a caustic, sad smile on her face. 

“His brain is cobwebbed with as many musty traditions as 
Dugdale itself,” glancing down at the old book on her lap. 

Yet what would be the end of shutting up together this'man 
and woman, young, with strong, groping instincts, ambitious pur- 
poses? On a boat, too, where the very drifting,—drifting the slow 
floating out of night into dawn, through day into night, would 
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subtly suggest a longer and a closer journey? The Quakeress’ 
sincere eyes became wells of anxious trouble. Ross seemed to her 
always, a child, whose soul she had in keeping. 

“What does he know of the girl, except that her eyes are limpid 
and her hair golden in the sun? There is antipathy between them, 
in their habits, their birth, in the teaching of every day of their 
lives. God set them apart, in the hour when He breathed life into 
their nostrils. If they form a marriage on the basis of golden hair 
and tender eyes, they will find the truth—when it is too late.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE HOUSE OF THE SURGEON, 


“But, my dear Miss Conrad, the man gambles ! ” 
“That is probable.” 
“There is no such desperate play in Philadelphia as at Doctor 

Broderip’s petit soupers.” 

“ But the suppers ?” 

Mrs. Ottley shrugged her faded eyebrows. “How should I 
know? Women are barred out. They are too tame a sauce to sea- 
son his ragout. The suppers are perfection, I dare say; I have the 
word of the town for it. The town keeps its eyes on him and his 
doings. That is the reason why 1 am annoyed that you went to 
him so openly. If you had employed a third person—me, for 
instance—” 

Miss Conrad placidly buttoned her glove. 

“ He is a scoffer at all religion; he never enjoys his own bitter 
wit except when he is sneering at things pure and holy.” The 
lady’s little hands were lifted, her little flounces rustled indignantly, 
and her faded little face reddened. Miss Conrad was adjusting her 
shawl as if she had not heard her. 

“Let me urge you not to go. His turf-horses—” 

“Dear Mrs, Ottley, I carried a betting-book to a course when I 
was but ten years old. If the man have the skill in his fingers for 
which he has credit, what does it matter to me, after I have used it, 
whether he throws dice, or tinkles a guitar with them?” 

“Oh, nobody questions his skill. It is scarcely two years since 
he came here from New York, and his operations have been won- 
derful as miracles; but” She stopped. 

“That is all that I care to know.” 

“ Nothing of the quack either, Mr. Ottley says; he rules himself 
within the strictest etiquette of the profession. But,” she low- 
ered her voice, “what do you say of a man who refuses to practise 
when the whim seizes him? who will turn away from the bedside 
of a wretched cripple with a coarse joke about the disease being 
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the only part worth serutiny, and that the sooner such candles were 
snuffed out, the better? Who is he, to give life, or refuse it, accord- 
ing to his prejudice ?” 

Miss Conrad, as usual, was imperturbable. 

“The man, as a man, is nothing to me. I have put great hopes 
in him as an oculist. It is so long since this film has been growing 
in Mr. Conrad’s eyes—we have tried so many different physicians— 
I had hoped that this Doctor Broderip—” 

Mrs. Ottley leaned forward, surprised and curious, from her sofa. 
She fancied that Margaret’s face grew paler, talking of her father, 
and emotion might as soon be looked for in a machine of wood. 

“Dear child! dear child! I can understand what a loss it is to 
you both! Though your father is no longer a young man, it is 
time to look for the decay of his faculties. Let me see! Mr. Ottley 
first knew your father in ’39. What a mercy, my dear girl, by 
the way, that Mr. Conrad never married again ?” 

Miss Conrad’s gray eyes were cool and on guard, though they 
never turned toward her hostess. 

“ How can I tell that?” with a dogged simplicity. 

The lady changed her ground quickly, recovering herself with 
ease, finding her foot upon her native heath of gossip. 

“Mr. Ottley could tell you tales of Doctor Broderip’s extortion, 
if he pleased. There is a great outcry of praise about his free hos- 
pitals, but his wealthy patients pay for them, I can assure you. I 
have heard Mr. Ottley himself tell him that his hands were as merci- 
less as the devil’s, when he had a fat fowl to pluck. That was only a 
man’s way of talking, you know, my dear. But he only returned 
one of his grim, cunning smiles, His look quite makes me shudder. 
I always think—what if I were lying mangled, fastened to a board, 
with that little, hard, cruel face over me, and a knife in his hand, 
Did not it quite make you shudder, Miss Conrad ?” 

Margaret paused a moment, thinking. “I believe that I do not 
remember his face at all,” she said, slowly. “Our interview was 
very short. There was an ante-room full of patients waiting, and 
I was not thinking of his looks. I was anxious—” 

Again the sudden stop, and this time Mrs, Ottley saw her put her 
hand up to her throat. She spoke to her, but Margaret did not 
answer. 

The little lady fluttered to her fernery in the window, turning 
her back that she might not see the girl’s distress. “ Poor child!” 
she said, under her breath. 

“Tt is so long since his sight left him,” Miss Conrad said, con- 
trolling her voice. “ And I feel as if to-day would be the decisive 
end of it all. It will all be decided to-day.” 

Mrs. Ottley, looking back at her furtiyely, saw her head bent, and 
her eyes fixed on the floor. 
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“T had not thought, Margaret,” she said, gently, “how much 
this man’s opinion would matter to you, or I would not have retailed 
the town gossip about him.” 

“Yes, it does matter. One physician after another has referred 
us to him as the highest authority on that peculiar disease; and 
whatever his sentence may be, I will accept it as final. If we could 
have come to him sooner— But Mr. Conrad had heard the stories 
you tell of his extortion. That was why the meeting between them 
had to be managed, even now, by a trick.” 

“T understand.” 

Miss Conrad looked at her watch. “ We shall be late,” she said, 
going to the door opening into the little breakfast room where 
lunch was spread. Her father, who had no mind to be cheated out 
of old habits, always made his dinner of that meal. He was 
munching his last bit of cheese, and talking vigorously and loudly 
to Mr. Ottley, who sat playing with his fork, and laughing. The 
two men were excellent chums together. They had been boys i ina 
surveyor’s corps together on the western frontier, and had an in- 
exhaustible fund of stories in common about Indian hunts, and 
mounds, and tricks. They had just finished recalling one of these 
reminiscences of unusually strong flavor, when Margaret came in, 
and stood with her hand on the back of her father’s chair. 

“Mr. Conrad will be late,” with a significant look to her host. 
“Come, Hugh, dear.” 

“ Yes, Meg, yes. Well, well!” with a gruff, racy chuckle, “I 
never heard that story before, Ottley. But them Chippewas were 
genooine snakes, to be sure! I’ve had considerable insight into 
human uature, and I always said, ‘For sheer deviltry, give me a 
red-skin ; for apple-jack or deviltry, give me a red-skin.’” 

“It is half education,” said Mr. Ottley, laying down his napkin. 

“ Well—yes. Now there’s yourself,” leaning on his elbows on 
the table, his coarse, high-featured face twinkling with humor. 
“There never was two gawkier boys than you and me, Brooks; 
we was rough-conditioned throughout. I often think what thirty 
years has done to us. Here are you; you’ve got a dumpling, con- 
tented little body in a snugly-feathered nest, and all that you’ve 
learned in these thirty years is packed safe in your brain, and looking 
out of them keen, little black eyes of yours; you’ve got your 
operas, and your old portraits, and your marbles. And here am I. 
Now them saplins was alike, Ottley, in peth and rind. It’s the sile 
that has altered them—it’s only the sile.” 

“Tt was a strong, marly soil, then, that gave you your pith, 
Hugh,” said Ottley, suddenly, with an admiring look at the old 
man’s rough-hewn face. Margaret nodded over her father’s head 
to him, quick and pleased, a blush coming up through her thick, 
white skin, which no lover’s words had ever been able to stir there. 
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But the old Methodist, fluent enough to talk of others, was modest 
as a girl about himself. 

“Yes, I’m tough,” dryly. “We're a long-lived stock. There 
was my father and his four brothers, now. They lived until the 
sap dried up in them; they used to ’mind me of wood hardened 
into iron, them men. As for their opinions—well, the idees they 
got from their mother along with their bones, them they died with, 
unaltered. I couldn’t fancy them men mouldering, even in their 
coffins.” 

“T shouldn’t call you an obstinate man, Conrad,” as they pushed 
their chairs back, and got up. 

“T don’t know. My mother’s blood might tell in me. The Ran- 
dalls were all loose-j’inted. But Meg here, now, she’s her grand- 
father through and through. Meg’s pethy.” 

She began to adjust the wisps of gray hair on either side of his 
face, and retied his cravat, managing to reach it with ease, as she was 
a tall woman, and he, short and broadly built. 

“She’s putting on the halter, you see, Brooks. I intended to go 
down to court with you, but she has heard of a bidder for that 
tract near Dubuque, and made an appointment for me with him this 
afternoon.” - 

Mr. Ottley’s fat, good-humored face grew anxious. 

“T must hear the result, Miss Conrad,” meaningly. “ You will 
come back ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is a matter of no moment. I don’t care to sell. Eh! What 
are you doing, child?” as she drew off the spectacles that concealed 
his half-closed eyes, and put them in their case. 

“T like it best so, Hugh. Let me have my way.” 

His whole face had contracted painfully. _ “ You shall have your 
way, Margaret, always. But I wanted them hid; I did not wish 
to be an object of loathing to the passers-by,” in an undertone. _ 
She turned sharply, and laid the palms of her hands on the sight- 
less eyes. This very slight gesture from the stoical woman touched 
Ottley to the heart: it was as if she gathered the rough, helpless 
mar into her very soul; put herself forever between him and all 
hurt. Conrad noticed it only by a change in color. 

“You must not go out to your little lodge, to-night,” urged 
Ottley. “There are two or three men coming to dine with us 
whom I wish you to meet, Conrad,” thinking that they might rel- 
ish, as he did, the old preacher’s stories, as they would a mouthful 
of heavy tart cider among dry, light wines. 

Conrad hesitated. “No, Brooks, I think not. I don’t meet 
strangers as I used. I’m suspicious or peevish, as I was with Meg 
just: now. It’s this,” touching his eyes with thumb and finger. 
“You can’t understand, Ottley, what it is to have one of your 
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senses gone—how it galls, It puts me in mind of a trick we had 
out in the backwoods, of leaning 2 hickory twig loosely against a 
pine. The big tree always began to rot from that little pint. I 
just fancy old Death now leaning out of the other place with his 
staff touchin the one spot in my body. WHe’s entered an appear- 
ance, eh? as you lawyers would put it,” with a chuckle. 

“T would not nurse such morbid fancies,” said Ottley, as they 
shook hands. 

“Morbid? As weak as a hysteric, sickly woman’s! I know it.” 
He heard Mrs. Ottley’s dress rustle, and went forward to bid her 
good-by, standing in the doorway with his felt hat in both his 
hands, as she talked to him. Even with his eyes closed, the high- 
cheek bones, and curve of the strong jaws gave to his pale face the 
sagacity and keenness of a watch-dog’s. He was a favorite with the 
little lady, as with all women: there was a quizzical gentleness in 
his manner to them as if they were little children. The truth is, 
they were so to him; all women, alike; beautiful, and innocent as 
children. 

“You are going to consult Doctor Broderip ?” she asked, in spite 
of her husband’s frowns and nods. 

“No, madam, I fear not. I thought of it. But I cannot afford to 
waste them few dollars I’d laid by for Meg, now that I can’t work 
to replace them. It was the last chance. But it was only a chance, 
after all.” 

“Well, good-by, and God bless you!” said Ottley, hurrying 
them away from his wife out to the carriage in waiting. 

“ Good-by,” said Mrs. Ottley. The God-bless-you stuck in her 
throat: it was a thin throat, covered with frippery, not used to 
weighty utterances: but she meant it. 

Mr. Conrad gave himself up to a nap when they were seated, 
bidding Margaret waken him before they came to the house. She 
sat looking out at the houses and people on the sidewalks, remem- 
bering how her father had planned this journey for them both since 
she was a child. She could remember sitting on his knee by the 
hour to hear him tell of the adventures which were to befall them, 
when they came East, to the great cities. The thronged streets, 
the windows heaped with jewels and sheeny silks, the glitter of the 
fountains, the music, the trained birds, spangled Harlequin and 
Columbine: he had crowded them all together to make an actual 
fairy land for her. 

They were here now, and the fairy land had resolved itself into 
the dull platitudes of the streets of this overgrown village; into 
one dreary surgeon’s ante-room after another, where she sat, while 
his eyes had been burned and lanced, rousing no trace of pain on 
his sallow, set face. 

He asked no questions about the new scenes around him; his 
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jokes, his anecdotes bore, unusually, the peculiar flavor of his 
camping-grounds out West; she fancied that some unexpressed 
feeling growing out of his blindness kept him silent ; for, but a year or 
two ago, he had come back from a week’s visit to Ottley exhila- 
rated as a boy, with the suggestive life and ideas into which he had 
been plunged ; sorting and combating them with his own. Every 
new sight or word had been like a nut then kept for him to crack 
and enjoy during the Winter that followed, in the evenings with 
Margaret, bringing some kernel of sound common sense out of each. 

But, on this visit, he left his boarding-house only for the surgeon’s 
room; listened in silence, if Margaret spoke, which she rarely did, 
of the concerts or picture galleries to which they took her; avoided 
as much as was compatible with his old-fashioned courtesy, the in- 
vitations of Mr. Ottley or his set. 

Now, all this was not natural to his wholesome, hearty tempera- 
ment: she knew that. What if Death had touched him in the loss 
of that one sense? “The big tree began to rot from that little 
point.” She had noted those words, to-day, echoing an older fear. 

As soon as this fancy first came to her, about three weeks before, she 
had gone to actual driving work, according to her habit; had in- 
duced him to rent a small farm on the railroad running through the 
valley of the Schuylkill. She had suggested to him how much 
might be done among the colliers near by; brought him in contact 
with some members of the Conference. He had pricked his ears like 
a war-horse scenting the battle; it was hardly a month ago, but 
already he had established prayer meetings, a class, Sunday visita- 
tions to the jail and alms-house, and a promising quarrel with 
John Berkett, who was Presiding Elder, on the question of personal 
sanctification. So far as revivals went, Mr. Conrad was a Methodist 
of the Methodists. He had taken Ottley to one on the last Sunday, 
and while the lawyer’s half closed black eyes surveyed the audience, 
hiding a polite sneer, Conrad had listened to the mingled prayers, 
hymns, and screams with a grim, sympathetic smile. 

The farm, too, filled their hands with work, though they only in- 
tended to occupy it for one year: there was a basket of new tools, 
and papers of seeds in the bottom of the hack now. 

Farm, and alms-houses and desultory preaching, however, were 
but makeshifts for his old active life with the people of his bish- 
opric, as he called the bounds of his itinerancy; where for forty 
years he had lived among them as stock-raiser and preacher: there 
was not a child in the circuit who did not know his keen, sallow 
face. A poor makeshift: she knew that, as he did. 

It began to rain as they drove over the cobble stones; the shops 
took in their cheerful, gaudy drapery and the gas began to shine 
from their dingy recesses, the gutters splashed mud, the drops fell 
like dull weeping on the carriage windows and ran, trickling, down. 
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Margaret Conrad bent forward, her elbow on her knee, her steady 
gray eyes looking up at the sleeping man beside her. Her brain 
was crowded full of plans, hurrying eagerly forward, to fill up the 
gap in his life, if this last chance failed. She could so stand be- 
tween him and the world, that he would never know the loss of his 
sight. She never over or undervalued herself, but she felt her own 
full strength, to-day, in will, in the very tension of her powerful 
muscles: she believed if Death himself were coming to this old 
man beside her, she could hold him back, keep him off. There was 
no emotion in her face : the pulses in her thick, white throat, and firm 
wrist were even and full, but she stooped until her face rubbed on 
the brawny, hairy hand flattened on his knee, thinking of the years 
when she had gone to sleep every night, hugging it, in her little 
crib. It was the caress of a dog or some animal, dumb until death 
to utter its love. 

They turned into Broad street; in the northern part of which 
Doctor Brederip lived. She looked out at the steep manufactories 
swarming with human life, at the gaping dépdts, the rushing trains 
sweeping to and fro within: then the great boulevard opened be- 
yond between a phalanx of stately dwellings, differing from the dull 
rank and file of Philadelphia houses, in that each looked down into 
the broad, miry street with a separate, independent life of its own, 
often full of suggestive beauty in color and outline. But the wide 
road, and rows of leafless trees and dwellings were but faintly 
sketched through the wet Indian-inky air, as a half-faded photo- 
graph. ’ 

She saw, at the end of a square, the heavy brown house of the 
surgeon, surrounded by wide gardens, stables, hot-houses; in half 
an hour she would know all: her father’s life and her own would be 
mapped out. Any other woman would have shivered from cold, 
and, perhaps, begun to cry. Miss Conrad sat erect, and touched her 
father’s shoulder to waken him. Something in his face when sleep- 
ing would have told you that he was blind: he suffered nothing to 
betray it when awake. She paused, thinking how many people 
thought he was callous to his loss. She knew the keen zest for 
-physical life in every nerve and bone of him: she knew what a 
savage wrench of pain the loss had cost him, conceal it under what 
good-humored joke he would. He was an Indian in stoicism; but 
he was an Indian in his relish for the use of sight and smell, and 
palate, also, to tell it all. The blood of his youth had been rank 
and violent, she had heard; there was no decay in him now. He 
had nearly reached the age when life is ordinarily a burden: but 
he could preach his three sermons a week, walk his ten miles, and 
saw a load of wood with any man. The boys who served under 
him (for he had gone out under the first year’s call), boasted that 
he had the nose of a pointer, and the eye of a hawk: in his Confer- 
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ence he was put forward as their most powerful, resolute debater; 
“one of God’s own bull-dogs” they called him. 

She remembered all this, suddenly, when she wakened him, and 
he started up pulling his hat over his eyes, instead of turning to the 
light. It never before came to her so clearly, all that it had cost 
him to sit down in the middle of his journey, forever in the dark, 
with hands and feet tied. 

There was a crowd of liveried coachmen about the iron railings 
in front of the garden; the carriages waited, empty, in the street; 
their hack stopped, and Miss Conrad led her father up the narrow 
walk, 

The ante-room into which they passed out of the mud and rain, 
opened to them like a bit of Summer; the light came warm and 
tinted through stained windows on the snowy India matting and 
light cane furniture; there were ivy and orchide drooping from 
the delicate panelling on the walls, feathery mosses trailing over the 
windows; one side of the room opened through sliding doors into a 
conservatory, where beds rose over beds of field grasses and brilliant 
flowers. A bright-eyed, graceful dog lay dozing on a crimson mat, 
some birds chirped and pecked at a plate of fruit, the very atmos- 
phere was bright and perfumed aywith a gale of health. Inside 
was a larger apartment in which half-a-dozen women, apparently 
attendants upon patients, waited. Beyond, extending through the 
entire left wing of the building, were the private operating rooms; 
the doors between them were, however, jealously closed. 

Mr. Conrad turned his head quickly from side to side. “It is 
like a June day. That is the twit of a finch, do you hear, Meg? 
There are sweet peas and vernal grass; we have no such smell in 
our western fields, What kind of man is this bidder of yours? 
Where is the dog ?” sharply, without waiting for an answer, turn- 
ing his face, pointer-like, as his keen scent stood in lieu of sight to 
him. 

“ Here!” holding out his hand, which the dog instantly obeyed. 
* Tt’s a thoroughbred pointer,” passing his hand over its jaws. 

Miss Conrad answered at random. She was listening to the 
carriages, as after slow delay, they rolled away one by one, the 
group in the waiting-room growing gradually less. 

They were all gone at last. The afternoon had crept on toward 
evening. Her father sat silent, playing with the dog. She could 
perceive the gathering twilight and storm without by the heavier 
shadows through the artificial bloom and heat; a door at last—from 
one of the furthest operating rooms—opened, and the small, insig- 
nificant figure of a man in gray entered and came quickly toward 
them. 

He bowed to Miss Conrad, and seated himself in front of her 
father, dexterously contriving that the light should fall directly on 
the old man’s half-shut, unsheltered eyes. 
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“T have detained you tediously; I beg pardon,” in a sharp, 
business-like tone. “But our little matter does not require long 
consideration. I have invested largely, heretofore, in Western 
lands, and always with success. What is this tract you have to 
sell ?” 

“T reckon you’ve bought on speculation, before ?” leisurely lean- 
ing back with his thumbs in his waistcoat sleeve-holes. “ Mining 
or oil claims, it’s probable ?” 

oe Yes.” 

“Then mine will not suit you,” gruffly. “It is only arable land. 
I hold it at its maximum value. I'll not deceive you. I kept it 
only for my horses.” 

The surgeon had been bending slightly forward, his light, hazel 
eyes fixed on the sightless ones before him; but he sat up at this, 
saying, dogmatically, 

“Unless your horses were mere roadsters, that herbage was too 
succulent. Any turf horse would grow flabby on it.” 

“For turf horses, I grant you,” said Conrad, eagerly. “ But I 
would use that Western grass as I would the warm blood of the 
Justin Morgans—to temper cold, roomy Canadian or Norman 
breeds, eh ?” 

“ Morgan?” with a sneer. “ A second-rate, doubtful strain of 
blood, do what you will with it. It isin keeping with the American 
character—this outcry for its inferior flash merit. It is driving all 
thoroughbreds to the wall.” 

“T know it, sir! I know it!” eagerly. “But what can I do? 
Time was, that my word carried weight in any training-ground in 
Kentucky; but I’m only on the circuit now, and—” He half raised 
his hand to his eyes, and let it fall. “ Besides, in Ohio, where I 
live, and Iowa, except some Grope of old Sir Archy's blood, the 
stables are in a poor condition.” 

“Kentucky? There was a horse in Kentucky in °55—Henry 
Perritt—” 

“ A three-year old! I know! Beat Lexington’s time in a two- 
mile heat. Well, sir, he was ridden to death on the Metairie course, 
I owned a colt myself—one of the Timoleon stock—that promised 
as fair as Perritt, but he was lamed in the cars,” 

“ Uninsured ?” 

“Yes. But it was not the money loss I cared for,” his face 
flushing purple. “I was a small better; but to see them two 
creeturs of mine—that was as dear to me then as Meg is now— 
come in, winners, to the starting post, their eyes flashing, their 
nerves quivering! It’s worth livin’ for—a minit like that !” 

“T have some stock I'd like to show you,” said the surgeon, 
rising suddenly. “There are very few men that I admit to my 
stables, but—” 
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Conrad got up eagerly. “You may trust me, sir, you may trust 
me,” with a quick, cordial laugh. “I’m more akin to the hosses 
than to most menI see, My hat, Margaret, my hat!” 

The little surgeon buttoned his long-skirted gray coat about his 
spare figure, while Miss Conrad, laying her muff aside, brought his 
hickory stick and hat to her father. He thrust the gloves which 
were in the crown into his pocket, muttering something about 
“rubbish,” then, striking his palms together, 

“Well, sir, well! ’'mready! I’ve not seen a decent bit of horse- 
flesh since I came here. They say there are some pretty trotters 
down on the Point Breeze course, but my eyes are in my finger-ends 
now. I must touch them to know. How far is it ?” 

“ But a step, and under cover.” 

Miss Conrad for the first time was scanning the celebrated sur- 
geon with her opaque, gray eyes as he stood drawing a flesh-colored 
pair of gloves on his delicate hands, It was an insignificant, slight- 
featured face. “Cruel and hard?” She could hardly call it that, 
and yet— The confusing, hazel eyes suddenly turned on her; she 
was doubly perplexed. 

Whatever he might be outside of his stables, so far as they were 
concerned, he was eager and childish as her father, she saw. The 
two men had struck fire on one point of contact; both their faces 
were heated. 

“ You will not find it dull to wait for us here?” Doctor Broderip 
said, gravely bowing to Margaret. 

“ Meg could not go with us ?” ventured the old man. 

“T would prefer she should not.” 

He gave no reason, and the tone was peevish and sharp. 

“Surely! surely! Lut she’s a capital eye for a horse, Meg has,” 
as they went out through the conservatory. “She finds more music 
in the neigh of one than in all your opera tin-tink-ling.” 

There was a small door at the back of the conservatory, leading 
into a narrow passage which ended in the stables. The surgeon 
paused at the entrance. Old Conrad had pulled out a thick cigar 
and was proceeding to light it. Broderip touched it impatiently 
with his finger. ‘“ Not until we are clear of the stables, if you 
please. My house is at your service to smoke in, but the horses do 
not like it.” 

Conrad laughed, good humoredly. “ You’ve the right feeling for 
them—the right feeling. You never use tobacco, I know,” turning 
suddenly. 

“No. How did you know it ?” 

“Well, now,” said Conrad, crumbling his cigar and letting it fall, 
“it was curous how I knowed that. It was by my hearing. I 
knowed that by your voice.” 

Broderip made no reply. He stood with the key fitted in the 
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lock, looking back over his shoulder, the anxious, irritable look on 
his face with which a sensitive woman sees a finger laid on the habits 
or whims behind which she hides. 

“T knowed it by your voice,” in his lazy, amused tone. “It’s a 
pecoolar voice, did you know?” turning his sagacious, blind face 
down toward the smaller man. “The minit you spoke I noticed 
it. It’s sharp and wiry, but there’s a deal hid under that—I 
wouldn’t like to say what. I never heerd but one like it. When 
you came in to-night I said to myself—that’s John Pritchard’s 
double.” 

“What sort of man was my double?” the key turning in the 
lock. 

“Tf you can imagine a feller miserably poor, with an inordinate 
hungry brain, and the nerves and longings of a woman, and no self- 
confidence to cover them, going about, stung and bruised at every 
turn, cut to the quick by every chance word—” 

“Enough! enough!” laughed the surgeon. “ Your spectre is 
ghastly. My ghost even would have a heartier look, I fancy. 
Here are the horses.” 

“ But tobacco affects you as it did him, I'll wager,” insisted Con- 
rad, doggedly. “He dared not use any stimulant; it was like 
setting fire to veins filled with spirit.” 

“ What became of Pritchard?” said the surgeon, carelessly, as 
with his hand on the old man’s elbow he guided him between the 
stalls. 

“Of John, eh? John? Well, now, do you know, the feeling 
on me is so strong of your likeness to him that I'd rather not tell 
you the end of that man. I’m a superstitious old fogy, maybe; 
but it would be like holding up a picture of your own death, it 
seems to me.” 

“ As you will,” laughing again; but the heartiness had gone out 
of the langh. “ Here are the horses.” 

It needed but a moment to drive all superstitious fancies from 
old Conrad’s brain. The stables were high and wide, daintily kept 
as a lady’s boudoir. There were trifles, showing a jealous care for 
the comfort of the animals, such as many men do not give to their 
wives. 

Mr. Conrad had his coat collar thrown back—his shirt sleeves 
pushed up, and was passing his hands rapidly over the horses, 
giving vent at intervals to grunts of doubt or pleasure. 

“Bay, this filly is,eh? How about the color of the legs? I 
put a good deal of stress on the color of the legs. Blazed with 
white? Bad! bad!” 

“Now, this,” said the surgeon, bringing him to a stall set apart, 
in which stood a chestnut colt, “this colt I bought last June. It 
belonged to one of the Petries, of Louisiana. The fellow thought 
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that its cannon-bone was injured,” with a chuckle. “He gave haif 
a dozen likely negroes for it two months before. That colt cost 
me, sir, just one-third of its value.” The repeated derisive chuckle 
was distasteful to the old preacher’s coarse-grained sense of honor: 
he pulled his hat on roughly, but said nothing. “I’ve his pedigree 
back to the Byerly Turk. Feel his back,” triumphantly pointing 
to a protuberance behind the shoulders. 

“It’s the Bedford hump!” exclaimed Conrad, his annoyance for- 
gotten. “Eclipse and Black Maria had it. Ah,ah! This is the 
breed, sir!” and then followed the usual jargon of clean withers, 
keen muzzle, broad bellows room, ete. 

“So, so, my beauty! A nutty brown, hey? There’s no coarse 
hairs here,” sliding a critical finger down the back-bone. “Satiny 
and cool. Ill wager, now, that colt has an eye in his head as bril- 
liant and innocent as any woman’s.” 

The surgeon drew the silky, thin mane through his fingers’ once 
or twice, then he led the colt back into its stall. ‘“ As a woman’s? 
I'd be sorry if his ideas were not cleaner and honester than women’s 
—as 1 know them. I saw one woman, lately,” after a pause, as he 
adjusted a loose bed of straw, near to the horse, “who put me in 
mind of Prince Hal, here: I never saw but the one. She might be 
vicious in temper, but she was as sensitive, as honest, and as game; 
as loyal, too,” joining Conrad, and keeping his eye fixed on his face to 
see the effect of his words. “If that woman once cared for a man she 
would run her race, without wincing, to serve his interest or pride, 
until she fell dead under the spur, as a thoroughbred will do.” 

“T could almost think I knew the woman you mean,” said Conrad, 
carelessly. “Shall we goin? I’m obleeged to you,” touching his 
hat with his old-fashioned politeness, “for showing me that colt. 
A new horse is like a new friend to me. Why, sir, ’ve a mare that 
I ride on circuit at home, and do you know, that from the day my 
sight left me, that creetur approached me differently? She knowed. 
When I can see again, I think I'll tell the good news first to old 
Jin; after Meg.” 

The surgeon had stopped, leaning against the wall, playing with 
a halter that hung there; he looked in a furtive, side-long way at 
the old man, a queer, half-subdued emotion on his face. 

“ Mr. Conrad,” he said, with a sudden change in his voice, “I 
did not bring you here to look at the horses, altogether; I had an- 
other matter to talk of; a secret, in fact, not of my own, but your 
daughter’s.” He hurried on without noticing the old man’s startled 
exclamation. 

“T am a surgeon, brought necessarily in contact with the dis- 
eased, in temperament, as well as body, and I have made it a rule 
to shun all secrecy or deception with patients: as I would a diet of 
false stimulants. ‘Blunt words and sharp knives,’ I tell my pupils.” 
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Conrad was silent a moment, turning his hat in a perplexed, un- 
certain way. “A surgeon, eh? That’s.a good rule for a surgeon 
orany man. But Meg? I don’t comprehend you.” 

“My name is Broderip.” 

“ Broderip? And a surgeon!” 

“ Yes.” 

“T understand,” with a change of color, pulling his gray whiskers, 
uncertainly. “Margaret consulted you?” 

“ About two weeks ago she called on me.” 

“Poor Meg!” still stroking the bushy beard. The heat had 
gone out of his pale, high-featured face, and he kept the diseased 
eyes tightly shut. “Poor Meg,” he said again, with 4 short, un- 
easy laugh. 

“Tt is just two weeks since Miss Conrad first came to me,” said 
Doctor Broderip, in the same subdued voice, still playing idly with 
the halter, and looking at it. ‘She came in the morning, early in 
the morning—I always take note of the hour when I first meet a 
person; it has its meaning—it has its meaning.” 

“Eh? I beg pardon,” anxiously. “You speak low.” 

The surgeon looked up. “ Your daughter gave me,” in a sud- 
denly sharp, business-like tone, “a clear diagnosis of the case—re- 
markably clear for a woman; she told me that you had refused to 
consult me, because—” 

Conrad turned quickly. “ You need not hesitate. I had not the 
means. Poverty is no disgrace.” 

The little man shrugged his narrow shoulders, and made a 
grimace, but Conrad saw neither. If Broderip’s greedy extortion 
when a rich patient fell into his clutches, was as surely reckoned on 
in the city, as the skill and keenness of his scalpel, it was a trait of 
which he evidently was not ashamed. 

“ Miss Conrad’s suggestion,” he resumed, “ was, that I should see 
you under cover of some assumed business, and so decide upon the 
chance of relief. I saw you to-day at her desire.” 

“My girl did not know, Doctor Broderip,” standing stiff as a 
corporal, “the favor she asked, when she planned an opinion from 
you, clandestine-like. She’s fond of her father beyond the com- 
mon; and she don’t stop for anything where he’s concerned. 
We’ve been intimate, Meg and me, as if she was a young man. 
I’m obleeged that you humored her, Doctor Broderip.” 

“T humored her—yes,” with an odd smile. 

There was a long silence after this. The old man drew himself 
erect, his broad shoulders growing heavy to him, his hands clasped 
behind him, his face straight forward—like a grenadier waiting for 
the death shot or pardon. 

Broderip, hearing his heavy breathing, lifted his sallow little 
face slowly from the strip of leather which he lazily twisted in 
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coils at his feet, a half-pitiful smile on his thin lips; he watched the 
old man turn toward him restlessly again and again, but he did not 
speak, 

“You have decided on my case, then?” said Conrad, at last, in a 
guttural voice. 

“Tt needed but a glance to do that, Mr. Conrad,” in as gentle 
and tender a tone as he would use to a child. 

The old man did not speak fora mement. “You haye—there’s 
no chance for me ?” 

“ None.” 

Conrad turned, and suddenly walked down the stable between the 
stalls to a narrow window. He put out one groping hand, holding 
it straight before him, and stood motionless there, his back toward 
Broderip, who looked compassionately after him for a moment, and 
then hung the bridle up, carefully polishing an embossed bit of silver 
with his glove. He waited patiently till the old man came back, his 
face composed, but pale, speaking in an exaggerated, loud tone. 
Broderip’s, on the contrary, was curiously gentle. 

“There’s a sharp wind outside. It yells like as if ’twas off sea.” 

ii Yes.”’ 

* Does Meg know of the end of it?” 

“No. How could she?” 

“Sure enough. I wonder what—what she'll say? There’s along 
road for her and me to travel together now.” 

Doctor Broderip hesitated. “What if you spared her for a little 
whilelonger? A woman can bear any pain if you give her time 
for breath. Let me treat for a short time with you for your 
land—” 

Conrad threw out his hand. “No; I couldn’t act it out. Let 
me go home now. [ll tell her when I’ve had a minit to think it 
over. And then we'll never speak of it agin, That’s the way with 
Meg when anything hurts her.” 

He walked past the little man to the door, and then recollecting 
himself, turned with a cordial smile, holding out his hand. “I’m a 
rude old hoosier. Another time I'll thank you for your hospitality, 
and—” 

Broderip interrupted him, with a slight color marked in his sal- 
low cheek, “There was one matter, part of Miss Conrad’s plan, 
which I should mention,” hesitating. 

Conrad turned, attentive. 

“She spoke,” said the surgeon, with an amused laugh, “ of a fee. 
I think she had some dread of my claims in that particular. She 
had an idea of making over some property of her own unknown to 
you.” 

Conrad rubbed his hands softly together, but did not speak. 

“There is no fee, now. No!” lifting his hand with the irritated 
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pettishness of a child. “There was no cure. That is my rule. Do 
not interrupt me, if you please. But when your daughter left my 
ante-room, she dropped an ornament that she wore, a peculiar little 
bracelet. Ihave it here.” He held something in his hand as he 
spoke, glancing at it furtively. “It suited the hour in the morning 
at which she came, it suited her, or my idea about her, and her er- 
rand, I would like to beg it of her. It did so fit in with my whim 
of the moment when I saw her, that it would be of more absolute 
value to me than that land of hers in Kentucky. I am full of 
whims,” with a boyish laugh. 

Conrad’s shrewd face was bent toward him with as keen a scru- 
tiny on it as though he yet could see. 

“T understand you. You don’t want to leave the obligation on 
us. It’s a delicate thing to do—that.” 

“ You do me more than justice. It is a pretty toy "—turning it 
over and over in his hand, abstractedly. 

It might have been a charm, by the curious change which it 
worked on his pale, insignificant face. It grew, slowly, fine-nerved 
and wistful as a woman’s, the protruding forehead lowered, a rare, 
subtle intellect looked out of the hazel eyes, which were usually 
but a shining, confusing mask; the mouth moved, irritable and 
tender. 

“Keep the bracelet, surely,” said Conrad. “Poor Meg has no 
jewels, but it may remind you of the time when the way in which 
you gave a favor was kinder than the kindness itself. I'll reckelect 
it after you do, I know.” 

“T’ll beg it of her when I know her better. It’s a delicate little 
toy,” said Broderip again, letting it drop slowly over his fingers, in 
the twilight, the curious smile deepening, and driving the habitual 
lower from his face. 

The bauble was but a string of rose-colored shells, linked with 
gold, but as they caught the dull light, they broke and increased it 
in their delicate pink curves a thousand times, until Broderip coiled 
up the chain carefully as though it were one of the old talismans 
of the genii which for him who possessed it would turn all things 
to gold. 





A LITERARY COUPLE. 


Y name is Pamela—Pamela Penfeather. I am literary. So 

is my husband. He writes for the “Indian Chronicle,” and 

a sprinkling of other periodicals; and I contribute to the “ Weekly 

Dolphin;” sandwiching a book here and there, in the intervals, as 
my Celtic cook and Penfeather’s shirt-buttons permit. 

My gift is inherited—my father was an editor. I came into the 
world wrapped in a proof-sheet. When I was no taller than an 
editor’s table, I used to paste newspapers in their envelopes for the 
mail. When proof-readers were scarce, I read the proofs. Older, 
when contributors were wanting, or exorbitant in their demands, I[ 
furnished articles. When letters or MSS. of awful chirography 
came, I translated the heathenish characters. With the eye of an 
eagle, I ran over a pile of exchanges as high as my head, and 
pounced upon anything that concerned “our office.” I mention 
these little items, to show you my qualifications for a literary man’s 
wife. Also, that you may understand why I did not, when I mar- 
ried, bury myself in Penfeather’s shirt-fronts, or crush myself under 
his household gridiron. On the contrary, I remarked to him on our 


wedding day, “ Penfeather, although matrimonially we are one, liter- 
arily we are two. Marrying me, you didn’t marry my pen. That 
is going still to wag on in single blessedness. Your divine afflatus 


is one thing; mine is another.” 


halcyon hour. 

But you know what man is, and what his promises are. If you 
don’t, I hope you never may. It was not long before Penfeather 
came nosing round my writing desk, which, I trust to goodness, is 
not so dusty as he insists on keeping his; and peeping over my 
conjugal shoulder, which you will agree was treating me more like 
a wife than an individual, remarked: “Pamela, I wish you would 
leave out that sentence ;” pointing to my most cherished idea, with 
his inky foretinger, “I don’t agree with you at all.” Well,” re- 
plied I, “I didn’t expect you would when I wrote it; but what of 
that?” “Only, that if you can’t leave it out, I wish you would put 
it differently ; it will ruin your article.” 

“ Penfeather,” said I, rising and sitting down on his lap, to make 
sure of him till I got through, “ Penfeather, have you forgotten our 
agreement? And do you recollect a day or two since, when in 
your ‘Indian Chronicle’ article, you were running your reckless 
pen tilt against your bread and butter, and I reminded you of that, 
and that you would bring a hornet’s nest about your ears from the 
faithful beside, did you obliterate a single pen-track? Not a bit 


This was agreed upon in that 
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of it. It stood all the same as if I had not spoken. Now that’s 
just what I am going todo. And when the storm comes, I shall 
stand and take it like a woman; and you need not consider it nec- 
essary to be on hand with your umbrella.” Whereat Penfeather 
shook his head, which he combs once a week with his five fingers, 
and went back to his pen and his pipe for solace. 

Thank goodness, my inspiration is not derived from tobacco. No, 
Coffee both smells and tastes better. You may know the window 
of my room by the morning papers that I hang out to air, trom his 
polluting touch, before I can read them. Not that many news- 
papers would not be better for airing, anyhow; but that is too vast 
a subject for one article. When I edit a paper I will either refuse 
to insert smutty advertisements, or I will not refuse to insert a dig- 
nified, properly expressed article on “Magdalen Asylums,” and 
“Homes for the Friendless.” My ideas of contamination to the 
family circle may be peculiar, but, as the woman said of her hideous 
babies, they are mine. 

I would not advise any woman to marry a literary husband. 
Mine never hears when I speak to him. He is always hatching out 
“an article.” I was a long while finding out this, as he had a way 
of assenting to my remarks with a gratified nod of the head. One 
day it struck me, in regarding his physiognomy, that the intensity 
of his gaze was uncalled for, and that it was unnatural for any 
husband to agree so uniformly with his wife. So I sprang a trap 
for him by asking him his opinion on one particular point upon 
which I had touched in my discourse. <A guilty blush overspread 
his hypocritical face as he stammered out, “I am afraid, Pameia, I 
didn’t quite catch what you have been saying.” My reply was 
womanly and wifely, and to this effect: that next time he wowd 
catch it! 

If you knew what a trial Penfeather is to me in the marketing 
line! He will insist upon going himself, and such a mess as he 
makes of it! If the butcher pleads with him to buy the whole of a 
very superior sheep, he does it, rather than spend time to tell him 
that our family is small and hate mutton. Then the butcher, with 
professional keenness, perceiving Penfeather’s weakness, puts off 
hollow-hearted potatoes and apples upon him, and persuades him to 
buy cabbages, which I had rather go without till I die, than smell 
while cooking. Then he pays for high-priced butter, and they send 
home low-priced; and when I go to him about it, he tosses his arms 
wildly above his head, and begs me to eat it, for the love I bear 
him, and for the sake of his “ Indian Chronicle” article ; the last ago- 
nizing sentence of which he is in pain with, and knows not the hour 
of deliverance. Then, when, with a sweetness of disposition 
unparalleled in the annals of wifedom, I agree to this, Penfeather, 
in total obliviousness of my magnanimity, will ask me, before some 
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visitor, at the next meal, if I call that gcod butter? And when I 
kick his stupid literary leg under the table, as I try to converse 
with increased animation, he says, “ Dear, why did you kick my 
foot?” Of course I sweetly but flatly deny that I did anything of 
the sort. 

Whenever we talk to each other, we always preface our remarks 
by saying, Now, Pamela, or, Now, Penfeather, I am talking article ; 
so don’t steal it for the “Indian Chronicle” or the “ Weekly 
Gazette ;” honor bright, now! no filching—this is my thunder! 
This gives spice to what would otherwise degenerate into stupid 
matrimonialities, Sometimes Penfeather brings me a criticism, in 
which he has been roughly handled. And never did that dear man 
find me wanting, in that trying hour, in sympathy. True to my 
sex, I allow nobody but myself to scratch his eyes out. For me— 
Pamela—I have long since done crying salt tears at the bidding of 
any critic. I shall be sorry to tell you my opinion of critics, as a 
body, unless you particularly insist upon it for my next article. 

Penfeather and I have one peculiarity in common; we can 
neither of us write on fish. And lest you should misunderstand 
a piscatorial infirmity that our Catholic cook growls over, let me 
state that we cannot write after eating fish. The fact is that every- 
thing about our house is ruled in or ruled out by the family ink- 
stand. Pork it proscribes with more than Jewish severity. 
Strong coffee and tea it graciously smiles upon. Soggy puddings, 
rich pastry, sal-anything in anything, it utterly repudiates. It 
foams at the mouth at organ-grinders and chimney-sweeps. It is 
convulsed at the chambermaid’s creaking brogans, and “cusses” 
when she hums tunes while sweeping the stairs. And when, with 
shameless honesty, she says to visitors that we are at home when 
we are, we throw down our pen in disgust, while the moments of 
inspiration go by in unmeaning small talk, and with them, alas! 
our hopes of future “ vittels.” 

But when that autocrat inkstand undertakes to lay down rules as 
to hours for retiring, singly or together, and more than all, when it 
insists that friendly conversation shall be suspended as soon as the 
gas is turned off, lest to-morrow’s “article” be damaged, why then 
I feel impelled emphatically to remind Penfeather that though 
literarily we are two, matrimonially we are one. 

You may like to know how we look in case you should meet us, 
I heard a rag-picker once remark of me that I was “bully,” what- 
ever that may mean; my talented husband, Penfeather, looks like 
a long-haired ism. 

A thought strikes me! Penfeather will be sure to read this in 
Tae Gataxy. I know just what he will say. Aha! Two can 
play at that game. I will write Pamela up. She is a splendid 
subject. Ten women rolled into one, with all their kinks, oddities, 
and absurdities, 
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Now, suppose I quietly knock that little scheme of his in the 
head, and write myself up. Listen. 

Jove! what it is to have a literary wife. I thought when I 
married one it would be so charming to have a companion who 
could understand literary labor and its necessities. Never was a 
poor devil so mistaken. She interrupts me in my writing, on as 
trivial pretences as if she herself were not the authoress of half a 
dozen books. A funny story she has heard from some woman, and 
wants to tell me. A greenback she has torn and wishes me to 
tinker together. A shapely pair of boots she wishes me to admire. 
A cork of a bottle which she has broken in her idiotic plunges to 
extract. An editorial in the morning paper she wants to read me, 
which she says won’t hold water. Is not this extraordinary conduct 
in a writer who must know the value and necessity of peace and 
quietness ? 

This is not all. When my wife, Pamela, has done writing, her 
head is on fire, her cheeks burn, and she is wild for the fresh air and 
a long walk to cool herself down. Now, when I have done writing 
I want to lie off and smoke. The idea of exercising is perfectly 
disgusting. -The more I write the more I want to sit still and 
smoke; in fact, I often smoke while I am writing. Now, Pamela is 
persuaded, and tries to persuade me, that every puff of smoke, 
under such circumstances, is a nail in my coffin. I can’t see it. 
She says that instead of quieting me, as I affirm, it only makes me 
irritable and intense, and that Walker and Webster will soon be 
unable to furnish me words to express my feelings on any subject. 
You, who are no doubt a smoker, can see the feminine flimsiness of 
such arguments. Besides, if a man wants to smoke till he looks like 
an old parchment, why not? Let her be satisfied with looking well 
herself. 

Again, I thought it would be so delightful to have a wife who 
had an opinion of her own on every subject, who read and thought 
for herself, and was not a mere echo. By Jove! I’ve changed my 
mind on that point, too. Pamela is the most insatiate gobbler 
of newspapers. She wants to know the political pros and cons of 
everything. She digs into isms and ologies in the most helter-skel- 
ter fashion. She rushes round into primary schools, and Magdalen 
asylums, and ho ‘ses of correction, and pokes into tenement-houses, 
and station-houses, and prisons, and wants me to right every exist- 
ing abuse before tea. As she is very excitable, this goes to her 
head, too; and then I have to devise some means of quicting her, 
and a new means, by Jove, each time, for she hates duplicates. 

You must begin to have a faint glimmering what a wearing life I 
lead, and that my spare habit is not owing to smoking, as she 
affirms. 

Again: marrying a literary woman, I hoped to attain the dream 
of my bachelor days: perfect immunity from broom, dust-pan and 
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scrubbing-brush in my “den,” as she is pleased to call it. Vain 
delusion! Pamela is rabidly neat. She herself wipes the finger- 
marks from off the paint on my door. With an emphatic ugh! 
she flourishes her feather-duster over my tobacco-besprinkled desk, 
scattering my most vital memoranda, pencilled on bits of paper, to 
the four winds, as she “arranges” my desk. Then she empties my 
coat-pockets of valuable papers, hunting for lucifer matches, with 
which, with woman’s usual correctness of statement, she affirms they 
are always crammed, because she once found one there! Then she 
swoops off any new book in my room which I have brought home 
for reference on some important point, and at the agonizing moment 
I need it, she is in some out-of-the-way corner, down stairs, “ seeing 
what is in it.” Newspapers and magazines share the same fate, 
till I solemnly wish that woman didn’t know her alphabet. The 
more a woman knows, the more she wants to know, and the more 
uneasy she is. Put that in your note-book. 

Then—what sacredness is there about a man’s literary wife? Do 
people address her as Mrs, Penfeather? Not at all. It is, There 
goes Pamela, and How dy’e do Pamela? and Have you read 
Pamela’s book, or article. Every whipper-snapper writes letters to 
her; and who knows what she answers? She has requests for her 
autograph, and her picture, and a lock of her hair, till she gets so 
confoundedly inflated that no matrimonial cord will hold her down. 
She has piles of correspondence, both before and since her mar- 
riage. Yes, sir, since/ Only the other day, I showed a fellow who 
called to see her the door, and he had the impudence to say, as he 
was going down the front steps backward, “To day, sir, is yours; 
the future is mine!” Pamela only laughed till her buttons flew, 
and said it was a good joke. Ah! sometimes I see a woman; 
dove-eyed—and milk-and-watery of speech; satisfied with dough, 
and darning, who never reads book or newspaper, who would like 
me better the snarlier I was, and I sigh! 

For what purpose that intense creature, Mrs. Penfeather, was cre- 
ated, I shall never know. She wants a man’s freedom, and inde- 
pendence of expression, and action, and yet a bigger baby never 
warmed its pug nose against a mother’s bosom. It is most extraor- 
dinary. Alas! she is so stormy, and I so adore repose. At the 
idea of Pamela and repose, I laugh hysterically! Thoughts of a col- 
league have occasionally entered my mind, in insane moments. A 
colleague! I should need a dozen, with a relief-guard at that. One 
to talk to her. One to walk with her. One—no, six—but what is 
the use of dwelling on impossibilities? Here she comes, with a 
bright, red spot on each cheek. That tells the story. That’s the 
effect of the “divine afflatus.” She has done writing. Her head is 
on fire. I must walk out with her to cool it. With one last, long- 
ing look at my pipe, and my sofa, I go! 

PaMELA PENFEATHER, 





ZISCA’S DRUM. 


An Ecuo or Bonemia, 


OHN ZISCA, sustained by his fierce Hussite warriors, armed with iron flails, 
carried on the war against the Emperor Sigismund with signal ability and 
success; and the total loss of his eyesight proved no obstacle to victories. 
Dying, he ordered his soldiers to abandon his body to the birds of prey, and to 
convert his skin intoa drum. According to tradition, this latter injunction was 
obeyed; and by the mere sound of that ghostly instrument, great victories 
were won. 


Lo! where the storm of Hell’s leagued powers 

In groaning clouds of battle lowers; 

Lo! where the pennons of Crosier and Crown 

Over our valleys flaunt and frown! 

Stand as a rock, 
O little flock ! 

God, and the soul of holy Huss, 

Still shall uphold and strengthen us! 

Princes and prelates! what are they ? 
Winnowed by Truth’s strong eaglepinion, 
Soaring aloft in Christ’s dominion, 

They shall be swept as chaff away. 

Stand as a rock, 
O little flock! 

With fiery zeal and iron will, 

The blind old Zisca leads us still. 

Those earthly orbs Jehovah sealed 
To fill with clearer light from heaven, 

Still, still survey the battle-field, 

Where godless hosts, in panic driven, 

Shall shock in ruin wild and red! 

Vain is their hope. He is not dead— 

He leads who victory ever led! 

They come! they come! 

Bring forth the drum! 
Zoom! Rat-a-tat! 
Zoom-zoom! Rat-a-tat! 

Zoom! Zoom! Zoom! 


Stand! by the Flesh of Him we eat— 
Whose Blood we drink—our Rock and Trust— 
Stand! by the Christ, whose bleeding feet 
Triumphant trod Death in the dust! 
Taborite! Calixtine! lo, where come 
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Antichrist and his hordes of greed, 
To spoil our land, strike Conscience dumb, 
And bid afresh our Saviour bleed! 
Stand as a rock, 
O little flock ! 
Stern Tabor’s chieftain leads the van— 
His blind orbs every hero scan— 
Then let the hail 
Of the iron flail 
Fall on the butchers of holy Huss! 
God and old Zisca war with us! 
The foe—they come; 
Sound, sound the drum! 
Zoom! Rat-a-tat { 
Zoom-zoom! Rat-a-tat ! 
Zoom! Zoom! Zoom! 


Zoom! Lo, the royal cheeks that blushed 

*Neath martyr’s glance in Council hushed, 

Blanch at the blind old chieftain’s call, 
As back from stake and fiery round, 
The shafts of perfidy rebound 


To smite that accursed whited wall. 
Zoom-zoom! Lo, the vultures and wolves abhorred, 
That feed on the chosen of the Lord— 
They turn to fly; and Crosier and Crown 
In dust and gore are trampled down! 
Zoom! Zoom! Zoom! They strike no blow— 
They fly—they melt like the sun-smit snow! 
See! the lightnings of blind old Zisca’s eye 
Are scorching with wrath their shattered ranks— 
The thunders of his avenging cry 
Hurl panic upon their flying flanks. 

On, on to the shock, 

O little flock ! 

Let the blood-stained hail 

Of the iron flail 
Drive forth in shame from our fatherland 
Tyrant and Antichrist, hand in hand. 

Hark, hark the ery— 

They fly! they die! 
Beat, beat with glory now the drum, 
The drum, the blind old Zisca’s drum! 

Zoom! Rat-a-tat ! 
Zoom-zoom! Rat-a-tat ! 
Zoom! Zoom! Zoom! 





WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


HOW THE EXCEPTION PROVES THE RULE, 


HE few people who care to say only what they mean, and who 
therefore think about what they say, must sometimes be 
puzzled by the stereotyped reply which is often made to an 
objection—“ Well, he, or that, is an exception, and you know the 
exception proves the rule.” This reply is made with calm triumph, 
as conclusive of the question at issue, and is usually accepted in 
silence-—with an air of indifferent acquiescence on the part of 
the thoughtless, but, on the part of the more thoughtful, with a 
meek expression of bewilderment. The former are saved from the 
trouble of further mental exertion, and they are content ; the latter 
feel that they have been overcome by the bringing up of an axiom 
which always stands ready as a reserve, but the truth of which, 
admitted as indisputable, they would like very much to be able to 
dispute. In fact, this assumed logical axiom infests discussion of all 
kinds, from that of the legislature and the bar, to that of the pri- 
mary political meeting, and it pervades the every-day talk of men, 
women and children. It appears in the writings of historians, of 
essayists, and of polemics, as well as in those of poets, novelists 
and journalists. A senator will use it to destroy the effect of an 
instance brought forward which is directly at variance with some 
general assertion that he has made. “The case so strongly insisted 
upon by the gentleman does apparently show that all women do 
not desire the passage of a law permitting them to wear trousers. 
I admit the preference of Miss Pettitoes for petticoats. But, sir, 
her case is an exception, and we all know that the exception proves 
the rule.” The axiom enters even into the word-skirmish of flirta- 
tion. “How dare you assert,” says Miss Demure to Tom Croesus, 
defiance on her lip and admiration in her eye, “that women now-a- 
days are all mercenary! Don’t you know that is an insult to me?” 
“Ah, but Miss Demure,” replies the weakly struggling Croesus, 
“you're an exception; and you know the exception proves the 
tule.” Whereupon the lady submits with charming grace to the 
conqueror, having within her innocent breast the consoling con- 
viction that she is playing her big fish with a skill that will soon 
lay him gasping at her feet. There is no turn which this maxim is 
not thus made to serve; and this use of it has gone on for one or 
two centuries, and people submit to the imposition without a 
murmur. 
An imposition the maxim is, of the most impudent kind, in its 
ordinary use; for an exception never proved a rule; and that it 
39 
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should do so is, in the very nature of things, and according to the 
laws of right reason, impossible. Consider a moment. How can 
the fact that one man, or one thing, of a certain class, has certair 
traits or relations, prove that others uf that class have opposite 
traits and other relations? A says, “I and C are white; therefore 
all the other letters of the alphabet are white.” “No, they are 
not,” B answers, “for I am black.” “Oh, you are an exception,” 
A rejoins, “and the exception proves the rule.” And A and most 
of his hearers thereupon regard the argument as concluded, at least 
for the time being. The supposed example is an extreme one, but 
it serves none the less the purposes of fair illustration. For in any 
case, of what value as evidence upon the color of the alphabet, is 
the fact that Bis black? It merely shows that one letter is black, 
and that any other may be black, except A and C, whom we know 
to be white. But of the color of the remaining twenty-three let- 
ters it tells us nothing; and so far is it from supporting the as- 
sertion that because A and C are white all the other letters are 
white, that it warrants the inference that some of them may be 
black also, And yet day after day, for at least a hundred and fifty 
years, men of fair intelligence have gone on thoughtlessly citing 
this maxim, and yielding to its authority when used exactly as it 
is used in the case above supposed. 

But although an exception does not and cannot prove a rule, the 
word being used in its ordinary sense, the exception does prove the 
rule, the word being used in its proper sense. The fallacious use 
of the maxim is based on the substitution of a real substantive, 
that is, a substantive meaning a thing, for a verbal substantive, 
that is, a substantive meaning an act. The maxim, as we have 
it, is merely a misleading translation of the old law-maxim, Exceptio 
probat regulam, which itself is, if not mutilated, at least imperfect. 
Now, Exceptio probat regulam does not mean the exception, i. e., 
the thing excepted, proves the rule, but the excepting proves the 
rule. Heceptio was translated, and rightly enough, exception. 
But what was the meaning of that word when the translation was 
made? What is its primitive meaning now? Any good dictionary 
will tell that it is the act of excepting or excluding from a number 
designated, or from a description. xceptio in Latin, exception in 
English, means not a person or a thing, but an act; and it is this 
act which proves a rule. But we, having come to use “exception” 
to mean the person or the thing excepted, receive the maxim as 
meaning, not that the excepting proves the rule, but the person 
or thing excepted; and upon this confusion of words we graft 
@ worse confusion of thought. The maxim, in its proper significa- 
tion, is as true as it is untrue in the sense in which it is now 
almost universally used. I have said that, if not mutilated, it is at 
least imperfect. I am unable to cite an instance of its use in any 
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other form than that under which it is now known; but it exists in 
my mind, whether from memory or from an unconscious filling up 
of its indicated outlines, in this form: Heceptio probat regulam, de 
rebus non exceptis ; i. e., the excepting proves the rule concerning 
those things which are not excepted. The soundness of the maxim 
in this form, and the reason for its soundness, will be apparent upon 
@ moment’s consideration. Suppose that, in a book of travels, we 
should find this sentence: “ Here I saw large flocks of birds in the 
corn-fields cawing and tearing up the young corn. I also observed 
that, in one flock, two of these birds were white.” The conclusion 
warranted by this statement would be, that there were crows, or 
birds like crows, in the country visited by the writer, and that these 
crows were generally black. The writer would not have said that 
the birds were black, but his exception of two which were white 
would go to prove that, “as a rule” (according to our idiom), the 
birds were black, or at least not white. His exception of the two 
would prove the rule as to the others. So, if the correspondent of 
the London “ Times,” writing from Washington, and describing an 
entertainment at the White House, should say: “President John- 
son’s rooms were crowded with Democratic members of Congress, 
and with some moderate Republicans; but I also noticed Mr. H. 
and Mr. S., two well-known Radicals. I have also observed that 
these two gentlemen, in debate, did not speak of Mr. Johnson as 
a brute and a despot.” In this case, nothing would be affirmed of the 
Radical members in general; but the correspondent’s exception of 
Mr. H. and Mr. 8. would give all the weight of his evidence to show 
that Radical members did not visit the White House, and that, in de- 
bate, they generally spoke of the President as a brute and a despot. 
But Mr. H. and Mr, 8. would not be the exceptions that proved the 
rule. Their presence at the White House, their language in debate, 
would and could prove nothing except as to themselves and as to 
the possibility of there being others like them. But the exception, 
i, e., the excepting of them by the correspondent, would prove the 
rule as to the others not excepted. xceptio probat regulam, de 
rebus non exceptis, Again, if we knew nothing about the elephant, 
but were to learn that the King of Siam, when he wished to ruin a 
courtier, distinguished him by sending him a white elephant—a 
present which he could not refuse, although the provision for the 
proper lodging and attendance on the beast was sure to eat up a 
private fortune—we should be told nothing about elephants in 
general; yet we should know, without further information, that 
they were dark-colored, because of the implied exception of the 
white elephant. 

The maxim in question is akin to the other law-maxim: ZZxpressio 
unius, exclusio alterius ; i. e., the expression of one [mode or per- 
son] is the exclusion of another. This maxim is‘no legal fiction or 
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refinement ; it is dictated by common sense, and is a guide of action 
in daily life. If we see on the posters of a museum or a circus, 
“ Admission for children accompanying their parents, Fifteen cents,” 
we know at once that children without their parents are either not 
admitted at all, or must pay full price. Children themselves act 
intuitively upon the reasoning embodied in this maxim. If a pa- 
rent or a teacher should go te a room full of children and say, “ John 
may come and take a walk with me,” they would know, without 
being told, that all except John were expected to remain. ‘They 
know this just as well as any lawyer or statesman knows that, when 
a constitution provides for its own amendment in one way, that very 
provision was meant to exclude all other methods. The child and 
the statesman both act upon what may be regarded as an axiom of 
reason, which needs no proof, and which is expressed in the maxim: 
Expressio unius, exclusio alterius. Both this maxim and the one 
which is the subject of the present article are based upon the intui- 
tive perception common to men of all times and races, and which is 
developed, as we have seen, in the very earliest exercise of the 
reasoning powers, that an exclusive affirmation implies a correspond- 
ing negation. A rare modern instance of the proper use of the 
maxim, that the exception proves the rule, is furnished by Boswell 
in one of his trivial stories about Doctor Johnson. It was disputed 
one evening, when the Doctor was present, whether the woodcock 
were a migratory bird. To the arguments in favor of the theory 
of migration, some one replied that argument was of little weight 
against the fact that some woodcocks had been found in a certain 
county in the depth of Winter. Doctor Johnson immediately re- 
joined, “That supports the argument. The fact that a few were 
found shows that, if the bulk had not migrated, many would have 
been found. Exceptio probat regulam.” If it were not rare to find 
woodcocks in England in Winter, the presence of these would not 
have been particularly noticed. 

An equally striking modern example of the common and unwar- 
ranted use of the maxim is found in the following passage in Cow- 
per’s “Tirocinium, or Review of Schools: ” 

See volunteers in all the vilest arts, 

Men well endowed with honorable parts, 

Design’d by Nature wise, but self-made fools ; 

All these, and more like these, were made at schools. 
And if by chance, as sometimes chance it will, 

That, though school-bred, the boy is virtuous still, 
Such rare exceptions, shining in the dark, 

Prove rather than impeach the just remark. 

As here and there a twinkling star descried, 

Serves but to show how black is all beside. 

That is to say, a few virtuous school-bred men prove, not that 
virtuous men may be bred at school, but that the rule is, that 
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school-breeding is dangerous to virtue! The succeeding illustration 
is worthy of the reasoning. The star in its isolation contrasts 
strongly with the blackness in which it is isolated; but what con- 
nection has its existence with the darkness of the firmament ? 

The common use of this maxim is worthy only of idiots; for it 
involvés idiotic reasoning. For example: It is generally supposed 
that all men are totally depraved. But we find that A is not totally 
depraved. Therefore, as A is an exception, he proves the rule of 
total depravity. That such an application of the maxim should be 
made day after day among people of moderate sense for generations 
is striking evidence on the one hand of the way in which the modi- 
fication of mea.ing in a word may cause a perversion of an estab- 
lished formula of thought; and, on the other, of the supineness with 
which people will submit to the authority of a maxim which sounds 
wise and has the vantage ground of age; especially if they cannot 
quite understand it and it saves them the trouble of thinking. Let 
any man invent such a maxim, and use: well good opportunities of 
asserting it, and he may be pretty sure that his work, if not him- 
self, will attain a very fair degree of what is called immortality. 
The failure of such a maxim to be accepted as conclusive would in- 
dicate the disuse of that peculiar mode of reasoning which would 
claim this failure itself as an exception which proves the rule, and the 
reéstablishment of the other mode which claims that, in general, the 


excepting proves the rule concerning that which is not excepted. 
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GEORGE SAND AND HER WORKS.* 


Srconp ARTICLE. 


HE mere statement of the leading facts, and our enumeration 
of the chief works, of Madame George Sand’s life, make evi- 
dent that she has been a great personal force in literature and soci- 
ety ; and it is manifestly important that we should understand her 
relation to the multiform life of the French people, and her place 
among European or Continental writers ; for it is a serious mistake 
to take George Sand as a representative French writer, as typical 
of the French spirit, as that spirit is narrowly and vulgarly under- 
stood by feeble, facile, and trivial writers, with whom it is sufficient 
to characterize a thing as “ Frenchy ” to stigmatize it as the embodi- 
ment of abominations and the centre of mockery, immorality and 
sentimentalism. 

Even the “Saturday Review,” guarded in its praise as it is, and 
English in the most exclusive sense, allows its critic to be warmed 
into ardor, and to speak with creditable fervor of the genius of 
George Sand. It says: “In France, of all the novel-writers of the 
last twenty years, the most instructive, the most genuine, the most 
original, is George Sand. . . . . Her best works remain, and 
will long remain, among the most characteristic and the most splen- 
did monuments of that outpouring of French literature the period 
of which happened to be exactly coterminous with the duration of 
constitutional government in France.” It further remarks, “ that 
France in recent years has grown sadly demoralized, and that 
George Sand has no successor,” and that while she cannot be called 
Parisian, or considered as the exponent of French society and 
French wit, “she alone represents that strange union of nobleness 
and poetry and elevation with wild morality which is so astonish- 
ing to English readers, which exists only on the Continent, and the 
existence of which it is so difficult and yet so necessary to realize if 
we are to understand France and the Continent of which France is 
still the moving spirit.” Whoever fails to find in her writings that 
which is “ historically characteristic of her nation,” though she has 
not Gallic wit, and Gallic gayety, does not sympathize with the 
spirit of France as expressed by her most impassioned men. 

Commonly, in our idea of French men and French writers, we 
associate triviality, gayety, mockery and playfulness. A serious 


* The article here printed formed a portion of the article on George Sand 
which appeared in THE GALAXY for February 1, and was mislaid until too late 
to appear in connection with the portion then published —EpDITor GALAXY. 
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Frenchman is something we no more imagine than a sentimental 
American. Yet George Sand is preéminentlv a serious writer. and 
has a noble mind. Guizot himself is not more serious than George 
Sand. It is therefore very important that we make this distinction, 
that George Sand is not the Parisian writer—the writer who best 
represents the common idea of “ French style and spirit ;” she is 
rather a continental mind that uses the French language. Her 
work has an infusion of the German spirit, but shows the dominance 
of the love of form which belongs to the Latin race. George Sand 
is French in her ideas, in her courage, in her ardor; she is conti- 
nental in her comprehensiveness and in her sympathies, The only 
class in France with whom she can be justly associated is the 
artistic class, that is, the class who address the world, who wish to 
correct vulgarity, who at all times have resisted the prosaic and 
material lives of money-getting men. Among novel-writers George 
Sand has often been called the literary expression of the artistic 
spirit. It is unquestionable that she has understood best, and 
sympathized most deeply with that spirit ; but to most persons such 
a definition of her work limits it to the idea of the beautiful and the 
impulse of lawlessness. But as a writer she cannot be so limited. 
She has made her works expressive of the whole scale of modern 
life—its religion, morality, and sentiment of the beautiful. Yet not 
once has she consented to the mercenary or prosaic spirit of modern 
life. Her whole effort has been to react against the mercenary and 
prosaic, and it was this reaction which outraged and made un- 
comfortable more prudent persons. The great charm of her works 
is their spontaneity, their unforced fulness of expression; and their 
chief trait is flexibility. George Sand’s mind may be characterized 
as noble, flexible and lucid. 

I recollect that Lowell, in his admirable criticism of Carlyle, re- 
marks that the radical deficiency of Carlyle as a great literary fact 
is an inadequate sense of form. Because of this deficiency, Carlyle 
despises art, especially metrical art, and is at times so wilful and 
violent in his style. Take the antithesis of Lowell’s criticism; ap- 
ply it to Madame George Sand; say she has a vast and vital appre- 
ciation of form; that she is firm, large, lucid, and, though ample, 
not diffuse, and you have spoken the best words to describe her 
genius. Carlyle, without her passion for the beautiful, without her 
love of the harmonious, but with extraordinary power to grasp par- 
ticular facts—in love of the effective a kind of literary Rembrandt; 
like him, full of poetry; like him, startling us with his abrupt, dusky 
and obscure gradations, and losing us in his vague and empty and 
black immensities and veracities, is the literary antithesis of Madame 
George Sand. She is an artist—an artist as understood in Greece, 
in Italy, in France. Her genius for form is as striking and power- 
ful as it was small and weak in Jean Paul Richter. 
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I; is not my purpose to set forth her pequliar socialistic opinions, 
She has had various convictions, and she has expressed each in its 
turn with force and felicity. To know them,'we must go to her 
works; and we must not content ourselves with one only—for her 
books are so many phases of belief, so many aspects of truth, and 
it would be injudicious to study one exclusively. I introduce 
George Sand and her works to the readers of this magazine as a 
great literary artist and a noble mind. As an example of genius, 
harmonious and unrestrained, and a woman, I do not know her peer 
among contemporary names. And one of the most beautiful facts 
about her works is the dominance of the benevolent spirit. You 
recognize the maternal element as strongest. She yearns to do 
good, to influence, to ennoble, to stimulate; and by common con- 
sent, she is the noblest mind that, among European writers, has 
used the novel as a means of acting on the great reading public. 
As woman, wife and mother, she was initiated into the great disor- 
ders of modern society, and she has spoken to Europe from the 
sacred and inviolable rights of that triple bond of honor. 

I do not judge her by the world’s law, for I think of it as Romeo 
persuaded the poor apothecary to think of it. I judge George 
Sand by the aim and the result of her life, and pronounce both 
noble. 

But, after all, I must frankly say I do not know how to make a 
full, or rather an adequate expression of “the noblest mind of our 
epoch,” as Edmund About calls the mind of George Sand. To ren- 
der my conception of her genius, I must expose myself to the charge 
of writing an eulogium for criticism. It is easy to resist eulogy and 
distrust enthusiasm, but it is not easy to resent the ardent eloquence, 
the beautiful form, and the expansive spirit of a great writer. 

I have spoken of Madame George Sand’s ideas: I have yet to 
speak of her rendering of nature. Critics that reject utterly her 
opinions and detest her convictions are charmed by her delineations 
of nature. I will not say her word pictures; she is not to be 
charged with the vice of mere descriptive writers. In “ Lettres 
d’un Voyageur,” perhaps the most expansive and unrestrained ex- 
pression of herself, chiefly written from Venice, Geneva, or some 
chdlet in the Alps, you will discover exquisite sentences that render 
aspects of nature vividly and tenderly. She sees with the eye of an 
artist and with the emotion of a poet. Having left Venice to pass 
through the Alps on foot, she sought refuge in a grotto. She had 
left Venice in dejection—a world of illusions in ruins about her 
wretched heart. She came out of the grotto “oppressed by a 
frightful sadness.” Now, remark the power of nature over her, 
and the charm of her description: 


But the sky was so pure, the atmosphere so soothing, the valley so beautiful, 
life circulated so young and so vigorous in that rich nature of Spring, that I 
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felt myself revive little by little. Color had vanished, and the sharp contours 
of the mountains were softened in vapor as behind bluish gauze. A last ray of 
sunset struck the vault of the grotto and threw a fringe of gold to the mosses 
that carpet it. The wind shook above my head cords of ivies twenty feet long. 
A brood of redbreasts suspended themselves, chattering, to its delicate festoons, 
and were rocked by the breeze. The torrent that rushed from the grotto kissed, 
as it went, the primroses scattered upon its banks. One swallow came out of 
the grotto and flew through the sky. It was the first I had seen this year. It 
took its magnificent flight toward the large rock at the horizon; but on seeing 
the snow it came back, like the dove of the ark, and sank in its retreat, there to 
wait one day more of the Spring. 


Or this: 


Sing, Beppa, sing with that beautiful guttural voice which becomes clear and 
pure like the sound of a crystal bell ; sing with that indolent voice that knows 
so well how to passion itself, and resembles a lazy odalisque, who lifts little by 
_ little her vail, and ends by throwing it off entirely to bound white and nude into 
her perfumed bath ; or rather resembles a sylph asleep in the balmy mist of 
twilight, and who unfolds little by little her wings to ascend with the sun in a 
burning sky. Sing, Beppa, sing, and then go. ‘Tell your friends to move their 
oars like the wings of a bird of the sea, and to carry you away in your gondola 
like a white Leda upon the brown back of a wild swan. 


These are pictures in phrases ; they reveal the artist. 


This morning I was breathing with voluptuousness the first breezes of Spring ; 
IT was looking at the first unfolding of flowers. The mid-day sun was already 
warm ; there were vague perfumes of violets and of fresh moss scattered along 
the paths. The chaffinch warbled around the first leaf buds, and seemed to 
invite them to open. Everything spoke to me of love and hope. I had sovivid 
a sentiment of these benedictions of heaven that I felt like kneeling down upon 
the tender grass and thanking God in the effusion of my heart. 


We have no English writer comparable to George Sand as a lit- 
erary artist. Charlotte Bronté occasionally approaches to the in- 
tense fervor and the impassioned, full, flowing eloquence of her 
style. But the seductive, mournful, voluptuous elements of her 
style? Where can you discover anything to match it in its leading 
traits? She literally seduces the mind with her words, and as Heine, 
unquestioned master of the means of expression, felicitously writes, 
“she has naturalness, taste, a strong love of truth, enthusiasm, and 
all these qualities are linked together by the most severe, as also the 
most perfect harmony. The genius of Madame George Sand has an 
amplitude exquisitely beautiful. Whatever she feels or thinks 
breathes grace, and makes you dream of immense deeps. Her style 
is a revelation of a pure and melodious form.” Such is the judg- 
ment of the man called, after Githe, by Mathew Arnold, the first 
literary artist of his time. 

Thackeray, English to the core of his heart, in no way subject to 
Madame George Sand, chaste and reserved, yet clear and vivid in 
his use of language, and without any excesses of expression, de- 
scribes her style as follows: 
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Her style is noble and beautiful, rich and pure. She has an exuberant imagi- 
nation, and with it a very chaste style of expression. Her sentences are exqui- 
sitely melodious and full. . . . . She leaves you at the end of one of her 
brief, rich, melancholy sentences with plenty of food for future cogitation. I 
can’t express to you the charm of them ; they seem to me like the sound of 
country bells—provoking I don’t know what vein of musing and meditation, and 
falling sweetly and sadly on the ear. 


George H. Lewes, fifteen years ago, remarked the deep impres- 
sion George Sand made on Europe. He declared that the severest 
criticism must conclude with the admission of her standing among 
the highest minds of literature, and, after commenting on her ex- 
traordinary eloquence, he finally said: 


But deeper than all eloquence, grander than all grandeur of phrase, is that 
forlorn splendor of a life of passionate experience painted in her works. There 
is no man so wise but he may learn from them, for they are the utterances of a — 
soul in pain, a soul that has been tried. No man could have written her books, 
for no man could have had her experience, even with a genius equal to her own. 
. .» . .« Both philosopher and critic must perceive that these writings of hers 
are original, are genuine, are transcripts of experience, and as such fulfil the 
primary condition of all literature. 


In the last sentence, Mr. Lewes touches upon the truth that liter- 
ature is essentially autobiographic, and in its essential is not ficti- 
tious, but real. The vulgar idea of imaginative power makes 
readers marvel at the mere inventive faculty which creates the mar- 


vellous, but leaves these same readers inert before imagination, act- 
ing upon life. Yet it is none the less true that literature—yes, the 
highest literature—is autobiographic, is imaginative, and deals with 
conditions of personal experience; although, in the form of its ex- 
pression, it adopts the current literary fashion of the time. Job, 
for example, is one of the most ancient, noble and remarkable ex- 
amples of autobiography that rises above the mere narrative form, 
and is intensely reflective, visionary and moody. Need I repeat 
the eulogy pronounced by Burke, and declare the strength and full- 
ness of Job’s imaginative power? Nothing less than literary 
short-sightedness, therefore, could refuse to recognize imaginative 
power in a work because it is autobiographic, or expressive of 
moods. It cannot be necessary to develop this thought, since, with 
the exception of Homer and Milton, it is clearly proved by the 
great names of Dante, Githe and Byron, without wandering upon 
the host of writers that follow the example of those three great 
masters in the art of telling us in verse what they suffered or en- 
joyed in life. 

One of her own countrymen describes her language as “ pure, 
strong, dazzling, free in its allure in spite of the care of perfection.” 

The finest pages of criticism by Madame George Sand are to be 
found in “ Histoire de ma Vie.” One chapter of the story of her 
life is devoted to Eugéne Delacroix, which, as an appreciation of 
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art, and as a tribute toa noble man, is delightful to read, and from 
which I select the following pregnant sentence: “The only art 
works on art of any value or use, are those which endeavor to de- 
velop the qualities of the sentiments of great things, and which en- 
large the sentiment of the reader.” Her paper on Delacroix is a 
model of what such a paper should be. But selecting from her 
works is like selecting from the vast and varied world of nature. 
One is disturbed with the consciousness of having portrayed too 
much or not enough to develop the dominant spirit of what we 
have enjoyed. I know that I have not spoken of the range of her 
dramatic genius, of the pastoral sweetness and simplicity of her 
stories of peasant-life; that I have not left myself space to speak 
of the women she has made live in my mind; and yet the women 
of George Sand are typical and natural as Shakespeare’s women. 
I may best express her power to render character by saying that 
she combines the best traits that distinguish Charlotte Bronté and 
George Eliot. She has the energy and intensity of the first—the 
comprehensiveness and lucidness of the last; Charlotte Bronté’s 
largeness and vigor of style in depicting men and women—George 
Eliot’s definiteness, naturalness and minute analysis, when she 
chooses to care for details. 

Remark the sublimity of the following description of a passage 
in the Alps : 

Look where we are, is it not sublime, and~can you think of aught else but 
God? Sit down upon this moss, virgin of human steps, and see about your feet 
the desert unrolling its grand depths. Have you ever contemplated anything 
more wild and yet more animated? See what vigor in that free and vagabond 
vegetation, what movement in those forests which the wind bends and undulates, 
in those troops of eagles brooding incessantly around the misty summits and 
passing in moving circles like large black rings over the white, watery sheet of 
the glaciers. Do you hear the noises that ascend and descend on every side? 
The torrents weeping and sobbing like unhappy souls ; the deer panting with a 
plaintive, impassioned voice, the breeze that sings and laughs among the 
heather, the vultures that scream like frightened women ; and these other noises, 
strange, mysterious, indescribable, which rumble deafening in the mountains ; 
these colossal masses of ice which crack in the very heart, these snows rolling 
down and carrying sand with them ; those long roots of trees which grasp the 
earth and work to split the granite ; these unknown voices ; these vague sighs 
which the soil, always a prey to the pains of labor, emits through its half opened 
loins ; don’t you find all this more splendid, more harmonious than the church 
or the theatre ? 

Or take the following, which suggests a figure thrown by the 
hand of a master artist against a lurid and visionary background : 

O Lelia, exclaimed the poet, struck with superstition, are you not that terrible 
and unfortunate phantom? How often you have appeared to me as a type of 
the unspeakable suffering in which the spirit of inquiry has thrown man. With 
your beauty and your sadness, with your ennui and your scepticism, do you not 
personify the excess of pain produced by abuse of thought? That moral power, 
so developed by the exercise which art, poetry and science have given it, have 
they not bent and prostituted it to every impression, and to every new error? 
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Instead of clinging faithful and prudently to the simple faith of your fathers and 
the instinctive carelessness which God has placed in man for his repose and for 
his conservation ; instead of shutting yourself up into a religious life, without 
pomp, you have abandoned yourself to the seductions of a philosophic ambition. 
You have thrown yourself into the torrent of civilization which was rising to 
destroy, and which, for having run too fast, has ruined the foundations of the 
future. 
Or for something tender, sad, exquisite and dreamy, take this : 


That night the hermit feigned to sleep profoundly and did not open the door 
to Sténio. . . , . . But at the end of an hour he went to the bank of the 
lake. The moon had set ; you distinguished nothing at the bottom of the abyss 
but a mournful vapor spread over the reeds like a shroud. A profound silence 
reigned everywhere. The odor of the irises rose feebly over the tepid and care- 
less breeze. The air was so soft, the night so blue and so peaceful, that the 
sinister thoughts of the monk were involuntarily effaced. A nightingale began 
singing with a voice so suave, that Magnus, dreamer, stopped to listen. Was it 
possible that a horrible tragedy could have for theatre so calm a spot, so beauti- 
ful a Summer night ? 

Finally, let me give you one of Madame George Sand’s wisest 
utterances. It is from the preface of “ Jacques,” one of her saddest 
books ; and I may say the prefaces to successive editions of her 
works are models of criticism and judgment : 

Let us try to be saints, and if we succeed we will know all the more how 
difficult a thing it is, and what indulgence is owed to those who are not yet 
saints. Then we shall acknowledge that there is something to be modified 
either in law or in opinion ; for the aim of society should be to render perfection 
accessible to all, and man is very feeble when he struggles alone against the 
mad torrent of custom and of ideas. 

Of all the grand figures that yet remain witness to the genius of 
the ancients, and seem to look down as from inaccessible heights, 
the Venus of Milo is, without question, the most expressive, ideal 
and heroic type of woman. That grand and noble figure—armless, 
yet proportioned as only the ideal and heroic figures of the ancients 
were proportioned—that face at once impassioned and mournful, of 
a transcendent dignity, and impressive in its silentness, seeming at 
once brooding and penetrating, calm and inscrutable, dwarfs all the 
ideals of antiquity, save those of a later epoch that came from the 
mighty hand of Michael Angelo. 

“The ever-blessed goddess of beauty, our beloved Lady of 
Milo,” as Heine tenderly calls her, is like the mother of the world. 
Helpless to save, she broods over the world, sad, serious, firm, while 
the frail and petulant children of to-day come and go under her 
mighty shadow. This grand, mournful and beautiful figure, ma- 
ternal yet not old, calm and yet impassioned, not capricious nor 
frivolous, to me seems an adequate type of the genius of Madame 
George Sand. The large, luminous and serious beauty, the ma- 
jestic sadness and brooding stillness, the dignity and calm of the 
heroic statue, are traits that have their counterpart in her writings 
and genius. 

EvGEnr Benson. 
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EANNE DE HALLUIN DE PIENNE, maid of honor to 
Catherine de Medici, was passionately loved by Francis de 
Montmorency, the eldest son of the celebrated Constable of France, 
and one of the most elegant and accomplished young noblemen of 
the court of Henry IL. 

The lady, who, says the chronicler, “ was of high birth, beautiful 
and virtuous,” was just entering on womanhood, and seems to have 
ardently reciprocated the passion of her lover, then in the twenty- 
first year of his age, and he made her a formal promise of marriage, 
concealing the engagement, however, from his parents, whose oppo- 
sition he feared. Whether or not they would, under any circum- 
stances, have consented to the union, is doubtful; for although 
Mlle. de Pienne was of good descent, she was not equal in rank to 
the heir of the Montmorencys; but, after the secret engagement 
had lasted nearly six years, King Henry IL. formed the design of 
marrying his natural daughter, Diana, of France, widow of the 
Duke of Castro, to the son and heir of his favorite, the Constable ; 
and the prospect of this brilliant alliance blinded the old courtier to 
all considerations save those of interest and ambition. Says Bran- 
téme, somewhat quaintly: 

When Monseigneur le Connestable . . . announced to his son the marriage 
he had arranged for him with the natural daughter of King Henry, and notified 
him of the wedding day, Monsieur de Montmorency answered that he could not 
agree to it, as he was already engaged to Mademoiselle de Pienne. The worthy 
man (bon homme) was astonished,” etc. 

The Constable now endeavored to break the contract, and, being 
in high favor at court, induced the King to use every means in his 
power to render null and void any promise that Mlle. de Pienne 
might prove that she had received from his son. 

Legal proceedings were commenced, and on the 5th of October, 
1556, the lovers were subjected to an interrogatory at the Palace 
of the Louvre. According to the record: 


Jeanne de Halluyn, the first called, testified that she was in the twentieth year 
of her age, and that, five or six years before, Messire Frangois de Montmorency 
had promised her marriage in the Palace of St. Germain, their words being, 
that he took her for his wife, and she took him for her husband. He had pro- 
posed it frequently before, but she had refused, because he was very young, and 
she feared to offend the Connestable. . . . There were no witnesses, and 
she had not told it to any relative. . . . She would not confess it now if 
the said Sieur de Montmorency had not already mentioned it. That he had 
written to her while he was in prison, but she had burnt his letters ; that he had 
repeated his vows since his release, in the Abbey of Vauluisant, and even the 
day before, at the residence of the Connestable. . . . She added that she 
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did not know that the said marriage was clandestine and forbidden, but thought 
that the said sieur was at liberty to marry, even though his father and mother 
were living, because le mariage est de Dieu, et les ceremonies del Eglise. Yor the 
rest, she referred to the Sieur de Montmorency. The testimony of this seigneur 
was similar to hers. After stating that he was twenty-six years of age, he con- 
fessed all, even to having promised the very evening before to marryher. . . . 
These depositions were sent to Rome, with all that could be found in the way 
of authorities from Holy Writ and the Fathers of the Church, against marriages 
contracted without the consent of the parents. 

And the Pope, Paul IV., was solicited to grant M. de Montmo- 
rency a dispensation from his promise to Mlle, de Pienne. 

It appears from the above that Montmorency was imprisoned 
during some part of the proceedings, but whether it was on ac- 
count of the force used against him, or whether, as is more proba- 
ble, his love was less strong than his ambition, whichever it may 
have been, it is certain that, to his eternal shame, and, there is reason 
for believing, to his life-long regret, he consented to sacrifice his 
affianced wife to the widow of De Castro, and even went to Rome 
to solicit the Pope in person. 

But the Pope was himself plotting an alliance between the King’s 
daughter and one of his own nephews. Hence, instead of at once 
assenting to the wishes of the monarch, and by his own authority 
relieving the faithless lover from his vows—as he had recently done 
in a similar case—he covertly interposed every obstacle in his 
power, referring the affair from conclave to conclave, detaining 
Montmorency month after month in Rome, “amusing him with 
hopes, and finally sending him before a convention of cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, theologians and doctors, under pretext of ren- 
dering the decision more judicial.” 

Bayle observes: 

In order to appreciate the influence that family interests had over this Pope, 
it must be borne in mind that Paul IV. wanted to obtain for his nephew the 
hand of the natural daughter of Henry II., and that he could not succeed if he 
declared the promise made to Mademoiselle de Pienne to be void. We see that, 
in this instance, he was desirous of restricting the papal authority, and of being 
deprived of a privilege of which he would have been jealous enough under 
other circumstances. The interest of his family was of more importance to him 
than the rights of the papacy. 

The King was indignant at the Pontiff’s double dealing and de 
lay, especially since at that very time he was engaged in forming a 
league with his Holiness against Spain, and at once sought other 
means for the accomplishment of his designs, He promulgated an 
edict declaring null and void all clandestine marriages, and shut up 
the unfortunate Jeanne in the convent of Filles Dieu, in Paris. 

Now nothing would strengthen the Pope’s plot more than for 
him to be able to assert that Mlle. de Pienne desired the consumma- 
tion of the marriage. So, in order to disprove this, her adversaries 
determined to inveigle her into making a renunciation of all claim 
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on Montmorency. But to obtain this from her it was necessary to 
make her believe that the Pope had already granted the dispensa- 
tion. Her unworthy lover did not scruple for this purpose to write 
to her this falsehood. Here is his letter. It is as dry and harsh as 
the billets-doux he had previously written to her were tender and 
loving : 

MADEMOISELLE DE PIENNE :—Having become aware of the error that I thought- 
lessly committed, and regretting having offended God, the King, Monseigneur 
and Madame la Connestable, I have confessed what took place between us to our 
Holy Father the Pope, and asked forgiveness of his Holiness, who has had the 
goodness and mercy to grant it, as well as a dispensation which was necessary 
to me in order to possess my former liberty, of all which I have been anxious to 
inform you. Now, in order to disengage us from our present embarrassments, I 
hereby retract and reject all promises of marriage that have passed between us— 
of which, for that matter, the dispensation frees us—and beg you to do the same 
for me, and thereafter take any course that you may judge conducive to your 
welfare, for I am resolved to have no more communication nor correspondence 
with you ; not because I have ceased to hold you in esteem as a prudent, virtuous 
and noble lady, but in order to fulfil my duty, and to avoid the misfortunes that 
would otherwise come upon us, and above all to give occasion to his Majesty 
and to the aforesaid seigneur and lady to overlook my offence, to enable me to 
make reparation, to endeavor to render myself worthy of their consideration and 
to comply with my obligations to them according to the commandment of God, 
whom I pray to watch over you. 

Done at Rome, February 5th [1557]. 

He whom you will find at your service, 
MONTMORENCY. 

It is impossible to read this cold and cruel letter without a feel- 
ing of contempt for the weakness, and of indignation against the 
baseness that could inflict it upon a beautiful and affectionate girl 
whose only fault was that she had given her heart to one who did 
not deserve her love. 

The document has a disagreeably legal aspect. Possibly—let us 
say probably—it was not actually written by Montmorency, but 
was merely signed by him. The last line gives strong evidence of 
this. It comes after the date, and is entirely different in tone from 
the rest of the letter, which is brought to a fitting close in the pre- 
ceding line. It looks as though it had been dashed off in a moment 
of lingering, regretful tenderness before appending the signature. 
Perhaps some sort of constraint was used, perhaps the faithless lover 
may not have read the words to which he affixed his name. For 
the sake of human nature let us give Montmorency the benefit of 
whatever doubts may tend to palliate the selfish heartlessness of his 
conduct. 

We will now quote from Bayle : 

Francis de la Porte, a gentleman in the service of Montmorency, together with 
a Master of Requests and a Secretary of the King, accompanied by two notaries, 
proceeded to the convent where Mile. de Pienne was confined. The doors were 
opened to them by virtue of an order signed by the King’s own hand. The 
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young lady was brought before them, and after she had read aloud the letter of 
M. de Montmorency, the Sieur de la Porte said to her: “ Mademoiselle, what I 
am about to say to you is by the direct order of M. de Montmorency. You per- 
ceive by the letter you have just read, how much he regrets having so greatly 
offended God. He has humbly asked to be forgiven by his Holiness the Pope for 
the sin he committed in entering into a marriage engagement with you, and has 
craved a dispensation therefrom that both he and you may be at liberty to marry 
whoever and whenever you choose. All which our Holy Father the Pope has 
granted, and thereby given you both entire freedom of action. . . . I hereby 
declare by authority of M. de Montmorency that he relieves you from all the 
vows or promises of marriage that have heretofore bound you.to him, and request 
of you, for his sake, that you will now make a similar declaration in regard to 
him.” 

To this the said De Pienne with tears in her eyes and sobbing bitterly replied 
as follows : 

“ Monsieur de la Porte, I should much prefer that the rupture of the engage- 
ment between M. de Montmorency and me should come from him, rather than 
from me. He shows clearly by the words he has authorized you to address to 
me, that his heart is less loving than that of a w. .an. Has he not often vowed 
that he would rather die than forsake me? He has grievously deceived me, and 
I now perceive that he would rather be rich than noble.” 

This answer containing nothing positive, the Sieur de la Porte returned to the 
charge, and insisting strongly on the papal dispensation, asked for a more defi- 
nite declaration. To which the said demoiselle, weeping as before, replied in 
these words : 

“ Alas, Monsieur de la Porte, what answer would you have? Has Monsieur de 
Montmorency really had the heart to write me such a letter?” 

This second answer was as vague as the first, but the third question was so 
precise that the respondent could not avoid coming to the point. 

“ Sir,” said she, “ since it is the wish of Monsieur de Montmorency to take back 
the promise of marriage by which we are engaged, and to leave me, I cannot 
prevent him from doing as he chooses, nor have I any desire todo so. I can 
have no will that is contrary to his.” 

The Sieur de la Porte was not quite satisfied with this third reply, and by dint 
of persistence finally extorted the following : 

“Since Monsieur de Montmorency has released me from my engagement to 
him, I declare to you that if he were a king’s son or a prince, having written to 
me as he has done in the letter you brought to me, I would not marry him, and 
I now release him. Nevertheless, I am astonished at the manner in which he 
has written to me in the letter you have just shown me, and cannot believe that 
it was really written by him, since he has been accustomed to address me in 
another style and in very different language.” 

De la Porte answered that he had seen M. de Montmorency write the letter 
with his own hand. 

On taking leave of them Mlle. de Pienne tried to make some excuses for the 
tears they had seen her shed, but in spite of all her efforts to maintain a show 
of pride, grief, humiliation and regret appeared in every word. 


“Ce nest que le premier pas qui codte,” says the proverb, and 
Francis de Montmorency gave an exemplification of its truth. 
After having through weakness or vanity consented to break his 
plighted word to the woman he loved, for the sake of a king’s ille- 
gitimate daughter, and having, by the fraud and misrepresentation 
of that dastardly letter, induced her to release him from his obliga- 
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tions to her, he now descended still lower in iniquity, and, to hasten 
the accomplishment of his designs, committed downright perjury. 

On his return from Rome, he swore before the principal members 
of the King’s Council, and attested in writing, that there had never 
really been any contract of marriage between him and Mlle. de 
Pienne, but merely an understanding between them to cause it to 
be believed that there was one, in order to induce the Constable to 
consent to their union. That ke had confessed to the Pope more 
than was true, and had asked a dispensation from him because he 
supposed the document would have been granted without hesita- 
tion, and he would thus have been spared the mortification of ac- 
knowledging that he had previously been guilty of a falsehood; 
but, having found the Pope unexpectedly obdurate, he had made up 
his mind to divulge the whole truth. 

In what a network of lies had a low ambition led the high-born 
Montmorency to entangle himself! The gallant and accomplished 
courtier, the impassioned lover, has fallen, fallen, fallen, till he stands 
confessed a weak, vain, heartless man—a grovelling perjurer. 

The Pope still withholding his dispensation, the King resolved to 
carry his point without the Apostolic sanctiyn ; so in spite of Pope 
and cardinals, and by virtue of the law declaring secret marriages 
null and void, Francis de Montmorency and Diana of France were 
married in the month of May, 1557. The ceremonies were con- 
ducted with the greatest magnificence and rejoicing. 

“If this marriage,” says an advocate of the Montmorencys, “ was 
advantageous and glorious in a worldly point of view, it may be 
justly doubted if it was agreeable to God, since it was contracted 
with more violence than justice, and in spite of a contract of 
affection between Francis and Jeanne de Halluin.” 

For his perfidious conduct in this affair, Francis de Montmorency 
was publicly held up to scorn by the Cardinal of Lorraine, a mem- 
ber of the family of Guise, the hereditary enemies of the Montmo- 
rencys, who posted him in writing as a “parjure, reprochable en 
jugement et degradable de tout point d’honneur.” 

More bitter still was the upbraiding of “the still, small voice” 
of conscience, and years after his brilliant marriage, when King 
Henry, the Pope and the great Constable had passed away from 
earth, and he had become the Marshal Duke de Montmorency, stung 
by remorse, and attributing to the vengeance of his incensed God 
the fact that his union with the King’s daughter was unblessed by 
a living child, he humbly and in deep contrition sought from the 
new Pontiff Pius IV. absolution for the great wrong of his youth. 

The absolution was granted, says the chronicler, “ but while it 
gave repose to his conscience, his marriage remained none the less 
sterile.” 

Joun H. Pett, 
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HAT “one half the world does not know how the other half 
lives” is a saying as true as it is ancient. Especially is the 
saying applicable to the residents of large seaport towns, where a 
mixed population, comprising all nationalities and all colors, has an 
existence. How the individual members of these large communi- 
ties obtain their daily bread is known to few beside themselves, 
Many resort to criminal means to accomplish this, and the varied 
phases of rascality are by them reduced to sciences, and are con- 
ducted upon scientific principles. Crime thus becomes a matter of 
“high art.” There are several clearly defined criminal “ profes- 
sions,” each one having its skilled practitioners, every one of whom 
is as ambitious of achieving a reputation, or of being known as the 
chief “artist ” in his particular branch, as is the doctor, the lawyer 
or the divine of acquiring popularity in his profession. Such crimi- 
nal “ professions” are gambling, burglary, counterfeiting, shoplift- 
ing and pocketpicking. There are those who as deliberately specu- 
late upon the chances of getting rich or of obtaining a living by 
adopting these criminal callings as others speculate upon the rise or 
fall of stocks in Wall Street. They estimate what proportion of 
the population is careless, reckless, improvident or verdant enough 
to fall a prey to sharpers; also, what are the chances of detection, 
and with what degree of certainty does punishment follow detection. 
The greater the population, the more victims; and the more corrupt 
the governing classes, the fewer the chances of punishment. Tak- 
ing these points, and many others, into consideration, your intelli- 
gent professional rascal exhibits as much care in selecting his field 
of operations as would a newly-fledged physician or a freshly-diplo- 
ma’d lawyer. New York offers especial inducements to rascals of 
all classes. In addition to its large resident population, it is the 
great point to which the steps of travelling strangers tend, and 
where Europe lands its thousands upon thousands of ignorant emi- 
grants annually. The chances of punishment for crime in New 
York—where prize-fighters are sent to Congress, where pickpockets 
sit in the city councils, and where rowdies and shoulder-hitters 
occupy the bench—are decidedly in favor of criminals. A stranger, 
a short time since, catching a thief stealing from his pocket, caused 
his arrest, and accompanied the officer and prisoner to the police 
court. The stranger was intensely disgusted to findsthe magistrate 
chatting familiarly with the prisoner, and far more anxious to 
obtain a chew of tobacco from him than to entertain a complaint 
against him. 
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The most dangerous of all these classes of criminals is the pro- 
fessional pickpocket. He comes upon you in such unexpected 
places, under such a pleasant guise, and has such insinuating ways 
withal, you fall a victim to his artistic skill while admiring the 
beauty of his face and figure, or envying the elegant twirl of his 
jet-dyed moustache. As they are the most dangerous, so are they 
the most numerous class of our public depredators. They are 
mostly young men, their ages varying from fifteen to twenty-five 
years, and who, having been born of drunken parents, in the 
garrets and cellars of overcrowded tenement houses, and having 
been street vagabonds from their infancy, uncared for by parent or 
friend, forced from babyhood to supply their own wants, early 
acquire a knowledge of the world, of men and things, and a degree 
of “smartness” and dexterity which renders them expert thieves 
and dangerous neighbors in a mixed assemblage. They are, by 
nature and by education, opposed to honest labor, and would reject 
with scorn any offer calculated to subject them to manly toil. 
There are others who, well educated and tenderly reared, have 
become criminals through having been tempted beyond their 
strength. But, having once become members of the profession, 
they sink to the level of their companions, adopting their manners 
and their habits, their superior advantage having no other effect 
upon their class than to make the individual possessor a little more 
hardened and depraved than his fellows. A remarkable instance 
of this educated depravity was Charley Knox, familiarly known in 
the profession as “Little Tips.” He was the son of respectable, 
well-to-do parents, and eight years ago was, at the age of eighteen, 
bookkeeper for a prominent banker in Wall Street. He was a hand- 
some young man, of good address, and enjoyed the utmost confidence 
of his employer. Fast companions by degrees introduced him to 
their vices, and he soon became a frequenter of billiard-saloons, 
gambling-houses, and places where he was required to spend more 
money than his salary warranted. Getting into debt, he yielded to 
temptation and stole $4,000 from his employer. He was detected, 
but in consideration of his parents and his evidently sincere repent- 
ance, he was not prosecuted. He went to New Orleans, where he 
obtained an excellent situation, and had apparently resolved to lead 
an honest life in future, One day he met in the street a New York 
acquaintance who knew the circumstance of his Wall Street 
appropriation. This man immediately informed the employer of 
young Knox of the affair, and the consequence was the young man 
was discharged. Turned friendless into the street, his reputation 
blasted, Knox became reckless, and immediately adopted the call- 
ing of a pickpocket. A few days sufficed to change him from a 
sober, steady, industrious and well-meaning bookkeeper to a com- 
panion of thieves, and finally to a thief, Without further regard 
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‘for himself or his friends he plunged desperately into his criminal 
career, and is now known as one of the most expert pickpockets in 
the profession. “Little Tips” speaks with great bitterness of the 
acquaintance who “gave him away” in New Orleans, and says that 
but for him he would have redeemed himself and lived an honest 
life instead of being a candidate for state prison. 

Professional pickpockets have a fancy for fine clothes, but their 
taste leads them to adopt rather the “loud” and “flashy” styles 
of dress than the quiet and respectable. They rejoice in neatly- 
fitting suits of varied hues, spotless linen, gaudy neckties, sparkling 
pins and ornaments, and stovepipe hats—always hats—tall, glossy, 
silk hats, generally with a wide mourning band upon them—hats 
which are neither graceful nor elegant, but which, worn by them 
jauntily upon one side of the head, give them the appearance of 
“fast boys.” Numbers of these young men may be seen any day 
upon Broadway, gathered in little knots on their favorite corners, 
smoking their cigars impertinently, and staring impudently at pass- 
ing ladies, The external appearance of the professional pickpocket 
is similar to that of the professional gambler, and they are often 
seen together in familiar conversation. 

Time was when our most skilful pickpockets were Englishmen, 
and those individuals, fresh from European cities, were wont to 
look with scorn and contempt upon our native-born bunglers. But 
at the present time the most adroit pickpockets in this country 
are those who claim to be Americans, but who are in reality Irish- 
Americans—persons born in this country of Irish parents. There 
are, of course, some full-blooded Americans in the profession, and 
these are counted among the most expert and successful. The 
universal Yankee mind, however, was created for greater things 
than abstracting uncertain sums from pantaloons pockets, or fum- 
bling in the folds of lady’s skirts for precarious pennies. When it 
does stoop to criminal pursuits, it is more likely to manifest itself 
in the way of bank forgeries, bank burglaries, embezzlements, or 
in the formation of petroleum bubbles or wild-cat banking institu- 
tions. It seeks rather a collective than an individual swindle, and 
the greater the hazard and the more obstacles encountered, the 
greater the zest, and the more energy and determination thrown 
into the enterprise. It is only the irrepressible Yankee who has 
failed in contemplated gigantic swindles who descends to picking 
pockets. 

Pickpockets usually work in gangs of three or four, although a 
few of the most expert prefer to conduct business without a partner. 
These gangs operate in crowds, assisting each other in such manner 
as circumstances may require. Where people congregate in large 
numbers, there look for pickpockets. A procession is their delight, 
a large fire a thing of joy, a popular wedding or a funeral a god- 
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send. No place or occasion is so sacred as to inspire them with 
reverence. Twenty New York professionals attended General 
Scott’s funeral at West Point, fluctuating from steamboat to hotel, 
and from hotel to procession, even picking the pockets of the 
mourners while they were at the grave weeping for the nation’s 
loss. At a camp meeting held on the shores of Long Island, a 
reverend gentleman, while on his knees exhorting sinners to repent, 
was robbed of his wallet by an irreverent professional, while a 
weeping sister on the anxious seat was deprived of the means of 
drying her eyes by a felonious scoffer. At a diamond wedding at 
Grace Church, two of the bridesmaids and many of the spectators 
were surreptitiously relieved of their watches and ornaments by 
ladies as fashionably dressed as was the bridal party. The various 
railway depots and steamboat landings of New York, where crowds 
of strangers are constantly arriving or departing, are fine fields for 
pickpockets to work, and abundant are the harvests they gather 
therein. The felonious gang joins the bustling crowd, pushing, 
jostling and jamming, one covering the movements of another, and 
all bent upon plunder. A victim once selected, he is pushed and 
annoyed by two or three of the gang, while the dexterous digits 
of another dip lightly into his pockets and secure the coveted wal- 
let. Instantly it is passed by the pickpocket to his “cover” or 
confederate, and before the besieged stranger recovers his equanim- 
ity his treasure has flown. Should he become immediately conscious 
of his loss, he would not have the hardihood to suspect the well- 
dressed, highly-perfumed, meek, modest, and retiring-looking gentle- 
man at his side of having robbed him. It is a weakness of human- 
ity to look for crime only in rags. All places of public amuse- 
ments, public meetings, the street cars, the ferry boats, or wherever 
crowds of people coilect, there is where pickpockets do most abound, 
It is in bustle and confusion that they are enabled to work most 
successfully. It is in accordance with our Republican ideas to put 
our trust in the masses of the people. And hence, an individual 
whose suspicious nature would cause him to watch you as closely as 
if you were a thief while engaged in a quiet conversation with him, 
will rush headlong into a bustling and hustling crowd without 
thought of pocketbook or watch. He sometimes trusts too much 
‘to the integrity of the masses, and returns from his encounter with 
them, shorn of his treasures and also of his confidence. 

These gangs of pickpockets are well known to our detective 
police, who do not hesitate to disperse them whenever they encoun- 
ter them. A short time since, car and stage pickpockets became so 
numerous, and were so bold and reckless in committing their depre- 
dations, that it was not safe to travel about the city by any of 
the public conveyances. To remedy this, special detectives were 
detailed for the cars and stages, and instructed to arrest any and all 
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pickpockets wherever seen. This raid of the police on the numerous 
gangs speedily had the effect anticipated, and they were broken and 
scattered. While the police had no right to arrest these depredators 
unless they caught them committing a theft, yet as they had the 
power to do so, they exercised it without stint, and many were the 
‘car buzzers” they led captives to police headquarters. Once in 
custody, their photographs were immediately taken, after which 
they were released with a warning not to be caught again. The 
photographs thus obtained, together with accurate descriptions of 
the originals, were sent to the various police stations, and to such 
other cities as were likely to be visited by the thieves. 

Many of the pickpockets made serious objections to leaving their 
photographs in the hands of the police, and not unfrequently refused 
to sit for them. John Ryan, otherwise known as “Johnny the 
Greek,” one of whose pictures adorns 
this article, was one of the obstrep- 
erous ones, “Johnny” is a stalwart 
young Irishman, about twenty-two 
years of age, exceedingly expert in 
his profession, his record in the de- 
tective office stamping him as an 
“A 1 super twister ””—which being 
translated means that he is a most 
dexterous pilferer of watches; “ su- 
per” signifying watch, and “twist- 
‘ er” designating the manner in which 

JOUNNY THE GREER. it is detached from the safety guard, 

“ Johnny” was one of the victims of the car raid, and on being 
taken to the detective office, positively refused to sit for his pic- 
ture. He was taken to the gallery, however, and placed in front 
of the instrument, where his facial gyrations for a time baffled the 
skill of the artist. At length one of the detectives placed himself 
behind “ Johnny’s” chair, seized that obstreperous individual by the 
ears, holding him down by main strength while the artist performed 
his part of the task. But this picture was not deemed sufficiently ac- 
curate to enable the policemen to recognize so dangerous an expert, 
and strategy was resorted to in order to secure a better one. 
“© Johnny ” was directed to put on his overcoat and return to the 
police office, and was given to understand that the attempt to photo- 
graph his Grecian features was abandoned. He stood quietly in 
conversation with the officer for a few moments, arguing upon the 
injustice of policemen generally, and while so engaged, and entirely 
unknown to him, the artist secured a first and somewhat better 
picture, which is introduced as the second of our series. “ Johnny” 
was very much chagrined when he was shown this really excellent 
I'keness, and threatened vengeance dire if it was publicly exhibited. 
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The individual pickpocket, or he who conducts his operations 
without the assistance of a confederate, is similar in manner and 
appearance to those who constitute the gangs. Instead of working 
in crowds, however, and under cover of a rush and jam, he adopts 
a more quiet and reserved mode of accomplishing the same object. 
He it is who insinuates himself into the seat next you in the street 
car or the stage, and with much ostentation produces a morning 
paper and appears to be engrossed in its perusal. At the same time 
his cloak, or the loose shawl, or linen duster he carries, or even the 
paper he holds, serves as acover to hide the manipulations of his 
agile fingers, While your attention is occupied with your paper, or 
by the panoramic view of streets afforded by your passing stage, 
his dexterous digits are exploring the recesses of your pocket and 
making free with its contents. Very often he is provided with a 
delicate little knife with a razor-like blade, with which he quietly 
slits your garments until having reached the desired wallet, he ex- 
ultantly draws it forth through the extemporized opening. Ladies 
are more frequently robbed by this mode than gentlemen, The 
manner in which their expansive crinoline distributes their clothing 
when taking seats in public vehicles enables the pickpocket, un- 
perceived, to slip his hand up under the dress until the pocket is 
reached, when a sudden but delicate application of his knife places 
all within at his disposal, This knife-blade is occasionally concealed 
in a finger ring, and an amusing story is told in reference to the 
making of such aone, <A pickpocket, well dressed and gentlemanly 
looking, called into a manufacturing jeweller’s store in Broadway, 
and ordered one of these ring-knives made after a pattern furnished 
by himself. The ring was made according to order, and when the 
thief called for it the proprietor of the establishment had the 
curiosity to ask its use. The thief candidly explained to the aston- 
ished jeweller, at the same time practically demonstrating how 
delicate an operation it was to use the instrument successfully. The 
gentleman was obliged for the information given him, received his 
pay for the ring, and blandly bowed his smiling customer to the 
door. Shortly afterward he discovered a clean, neat slit in his 
pantaloons, and further investigation showed him that his pocket- 
book had been abstracted. While explaining the use of the ring 
the thief had adroitly executed the robbery, thereby affording most 
convincing proof to both himself and the manufacturer that the 
ring was satisfactorily made. 

A few weeks since a Virginia clergyman suffered an arrest and a 
long detention by the authorities in consequence of the opera- 
tions of one of these knights of the knife. A pickpocket in a 
Broadway stage who had cut a lady’s pocket in an attempt to obtain 
her pocketbook, thinking himself observed, abandoned the enter- 
prise and hastily left the stage. As the thief departed, the lady 
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arose and spread out her garments, as ladies will do when the 
opportunity is presented, and in so doing, her wallet, unobserved 
by her, fell upon the seat. The Virginia clergyman entering the 
stage at this time, seeing the pccketbook, and not knowing to 
whom it belonged, picked it up and concealed it in his breast 
pocket. A lady sitting opposite to him saw this movement, and 
thinking that he had taken the wallet from the pocket of his fellow- 
passenger, gave the alarm, and the clergyman soon found himself 
in the custody of an officer, charged with being a pickpocket. 
Appearances were certainly against him—the lady’s pocket was 
cut, her money gone, and the stolen property was found in the 
clergyman’s pocket. That gentleman suffered a long detention, his 
examination, owing to his profession and position, exciting much 
attention. His parishoners, and the associate clergymen of his 
parish, forwarded to the magistrate certificates as to the irreproach- 
able character he had previously borne, and expressing the utmost 
confidence in his integrity. Still, appearances were so strongly 
against him that he would inevitably have been convicted as a 
pickpocket had it not been for the testimony of one or two detective 
policemen, These gentlemen, called to the stand as experts, testi- 
fied that the lady’s pocket had unquestionably been cut by a skil- 
ful professional pickpocket, and not by a novice. As it was, the 
clergy man’s case had to go before the grand jury, and he is now on 
bail, awaiting their action. 
James Johnson, alias “Jimmy the Kid,” a correct likeness of 
whom accompanies this sketch, is one of the most expert of all New 
York pickpockets. The term “kid,” in 
thieves’ jargon, is used to designate a 
child. Johnson acquired the title from the 
fact that he has been a thief from infancy. 
He was first arrested when seven years 
old, and from that time forth has been a 
shining light in the profession. He is 
about twenty-five years of age, was born 
in this city, and if he ever had any pa- 
rents at all they were natives of the Em- 
; erald Isle—at least it is fair to suppose 
Jumy THE Kip, they were, out of respect for the “sweet 
brogue” which “the Kid” indulges in. Jimmy was always a 
vagabond, friendless in his infancy, homeless and hungry in his 
youth, and compelled all his life to provide for himself as best 
he could. From a petty pilferer from store doors and tenement- 
house areas, he has gradually advanced in the profession until he 
has but few rivals. His brother, a little younger than himself, was 
also a thief, and was shot by an officer a few years since with fatal 
effect. “Jimmy the Kid” is now doing the State service at Sing 
Sing in consequence of some of his eccentricities. 
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Pickpockets have their drinking saloons, or “lushing kens,” as 
they are denominated in the thieves’ vernacular, where they 
assemble during their hours of leisure to drink their liquor and 
discuss such matters as are of interest to them. These saloons are 
usually conducted in an orderly manner, and, to all external appear- 
ance, are as respectable as any drinking saloons can be. The rigid 
enforcement of the Excise law will have a tendency to break up 
these places of rendezvous, inasmuch as no individual keeping a 
resort for thieves will be able to procure a license. The conversa- 
tion carried on by the frequenters of these places is a peculiar mix- 
ture of flash sentences and strange oaths, and is perfectly unintel- 
ligible to the uninitiated. So extensive is this jargon that thieves 
can converse freely by means of it, introducing no words of English 
save such as are vulgar or profane. Except for this the thieves’ 
jargon might almost be said to have achieved the dignity of a 
distinct language. Nearly all the words are derived from the 
Gipsies, their signification being somewhat changed by being mod- 
ernized and transplanted. A gentleman formerly possessing an 
enviable reputation as a detective policeman, has compiled a volume 
called a “Thieves’ Vocabulary,” a work of considerable size. It is 
considered a valuable aid to persons about to enter upon a criminal 
career. Much of the “slang” in general use, encountered too fre- 
quently in the street, and even in the drawing-room, had its origin 
among thieves, and was invented by them to conceal rather than to 
express their thoughts. When pickpockets assemble in their 
saloons they drink and smoke and swear and chat like other 
sociable people, relating their adventures, talking of absent friends, 
and concocting new schemes for defrauding the public. Detective 
officers frequently visit these places in search of information or of 
some one who is “wanted.” They are always recognized and 
civilly treated, and frequently obtain, while in unrestricted conver- 
sation, information which will lead to the apprehension of some 
thief or the recovery of stolen property. If his object be to make 
an arrest, and the individual he seeks be present, no opposition to 
his capture will be offered. Thieves depend more upon “the law’s 
delays” and the law’s technicalities for their escape from difficulty 
than upon brute force. 

There is an intimacy existing between the pickpockets and the 
detectives which is seemingly improper, but which, under our pres- 
ent system of laws, is natural and apparently necessary. They 
meet and chat together familiarly, talk over the times and the news 
of the day, exchange information regarding mutual acquaintances, 
and by this means the detective keeps informed as to the where- 
abouts of the different members of the profession. Some of the 
officers are popular with the pickpockets, and they often give them 
information which leads to the recovery of stolen property. It is 
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seldom, however, that a pickpocket will “give away” a friend, or 
furnish information which will lead to his arrest. It is only when 
actuated by a feeling of revenge that the old adage of “honor 
among thieves” is violated in this particular. They will quarrel 
and ‘fight and swindle each other when dividing the spoils, but it 
must be a quarrel to the death that will cause one to betray another 
to the officers of the law. The fraternizing of officers with public 
offenders is doubtless all wrong, but it is the fault of the law and 
not of the officer. He may be morally certain that the man with 
whom he is conversing is a thief; that he has committed hundreds 
of offences for which he has never been punished; that he has no 
means of obtaining a livelihood except by stealing; yet, until he is 
prepared to go before a magistrate and charge him with some 
specific offence, and substantiate his charge by good and sufficient 
proof, he must not venture to lay a hand upon that felonious indi- 
vidual. The person of a professional pickpocket is as sacred in 
America as is that of any honest citizen, and he who deprives him 
of his liberty without warrant of law must be prepared to suffer 
the consequences. There is no statute providing for the punish- 
ment of a person for simply having a bad character. So, while the 
officer is forbidden to lock up a well-known thief, the next best 
thing he can do with him is to use him for the overthrow of others, 
until others, in their turn, shall lay him low. 

Pickpockets seldom accumulate large fortunes, although there 
are a few gentlemen of elegant leisure and an abundance of means 
who owe their pecuniary success to the dexterity of their felonious 
fingers. As a class they dress well, live in a happy-go-lucky style, 
having plenty of money to-day and none to-morrow, spending their 
ill-gotten gains with a lavish hand, and not unfrequently making 
liberal donations to our public charities. They occupy furnished 
rooms and live at restaurants, or board in private families, accord- 
ing as their fancy dictates or means permit. The free-and-easy 
manners of some of them have made them popular in the wards in 
which they live, and when this occurs they are readily induced to 
enter the political arena. Men who, at one period of their lives, 
were professional pickpockets, and who had been at various times 
in the custody of the police, have not only filled responsible clerk- 
ships under our city authorities, but have been candidates for alder- 
men and councilmen. In one instance, at least, the pickpocket was 
elected, and took his seat in the board without protest from the 
other members. He found the society congenial, and the public 
was unable to distinguish any difference between his conduct and 
that of other city officials. It would be a curious study to trace out 
the direct influence which confessed criminals exercise in this city 
in the administration of city affairs, 

All pickpockets are gamblers. No sooner does one get some one 
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else’s money in his purse than he hastens to the gaming table and 
there transfers it to the pockets of sharper rascals than himself. 
They are kind to one another, seldom turning the cold shoulder to a 
sick comrade or to one in distress. As a rule, they would much 
prefer to be honest citizens, but circumstances and their own’ folly 
having made them criminal, they take pride in their profession and 
strive to excel, 

Each pickpocket has his mistress or “moll” as she is termed, 
who not unfrequently exercises a good influence over him, restrain- 
ing him from what she terms “evil courses ”—i. e., drunkenness and 
excessive gambling. Some of them are themselves pickpockets, 
and work harmoniously with their lords and masters. More fre- 
quently, however, they are young girls taken from the working 
classes, who have been induced to step aside from the paths of vir- 
tue by their felonious lovers, whose pleasant manners and good 
address have won their maiden affections. To many of these, 
taken as they have been from their places of weary and ill-requited 
toil, when brain and body have become exhausted by the incessant 
labor of day and night—the remuneration for which scarcely serves 
to keep soul and body together—the step from the workshop to the 
life of idleness, even though it be a sinful one, is not only a seeming 
elevation in the social scale, but to them is one in reality. Society 
will nod and smile upon the well-dressed woman, regardless of her 
reputation, while it bestows only its frowns upon honest, starving 
industry in a ragged petticoat. The pickpocket and his “moll” 
will live together for years with no more clashes and broils than 
would naturally and necessarily ensue were they legitimately 
married. During this time the woman at least will remain true to 
her unhallowed vows. She may know and object to the profession 
of her lover, but when, by reason of it, he gets into trouble, there 
is no friend who will do so much for him as his “moll.” In many 
instances her first infidelity to her adopted spouse has been com- 
mitted for the purpose of releasing him from prison. The winning 
smiles of a pretty woman are irresistible, and even judges are 
human. When, finally, the outraged law claims the pickpocket, and 
the prison doors close upon him for a term of years, she who has 
been to him all that a faithful wife might have been, may be forced 
to adopt another husband temporarily as a means whereby she may 
live; but her affections cling to her first love, and no sooner is he 
released from his incarceration than, “forsaking all others, she 
cleaves only unto him.” Children often result from these unions of 
convenience, but both parents shrink with real horror from the 
thought of their offspring following the nefarious calling of the 
father. A pickpocket walking in Broadway a few days since with 
his little boy, a beautiful child four years of age, said to a detective, 
“Tf I thought that boy would ever be what I am, as dearly as I love 
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him, I would this minute, with my own Lands, dash his brains out 
against the curb-stone.” Such children are sent away from home 
before they are old enough to realize their surroundings, and the 
parents look forward to the day when a “ big haul ” shall enable them 
to retire from the business and rear their children respectably. One 
of the wealthiest farmers in his county, living with his family, re- 
spected and honored, in Connecticut, a few years ago was a penniless 
pickpocket, seeking victims in Broadway. A plethoric pocketbook 
which he “ acquired” from a stranger enabled him to speculate in 
oil stocks, and he soon accumulated a snug little fortune. His 
“moll” immediately took him and the children to the country, 
instead of permitting him to squander his money in gambling. 
There are one or two others who have thus retired, but the “big 
hauls” to the profession are like angel’s visits. The police authori- 
ties keep a record of all such persons, but do not disturb them so 
long as they continue to “live on the square.” 

The female pickpocket is the counterpart of the male of the same 
species—“ loud” in her dress, her manners and her conversation. 
We have so many “loud” women now-a-days, however, that she is 
not so easily distinguished from honest people. She likes a social 
glass occasionally, and sometimes, when chatting in the places of 
resort provided for her class, will take more than is good for her. 
Like all other women under similar circumstances, she then becomes 
boisterous, quarrelsome, and occasions the policeman much trouble 
while on the way to the station-house, She avails herself of the 
privileges of her sex, and is obstreperous. 

Hell hath no fury like a woman corned. 

She is opposed to living a life of single blessedness, and having 
fixed her affections upon one of the sterner sex—usually an expert 
thief or a shrewd gambler—she takes him to her heart, regardless 
of priest or parson. She is familiar with the thieves’ vernacular, 
and not particularly fastidious in the matter of profanity. Indeed, 
should occasion require, she can “swear you a round dozen oaths 
with the vehemence of a gentlewoman.” Her mode of conducting 
operations is similar to that adopted by the male pickpocket—always 
seeking a crowd and always pushing and intruding. She haunts 
the fashionable stores, and while ladies are overhauling goods under 
pretence of buying, she spreads the ample folds of her dress upon 
the seat next them, and fishes in the almost unfathomable recesses 
of dark pockets for wallets. Being a woman, she knows where- 
abouts in a lady’s dress the pocket should be—a man never could 
find it. While the male pickpocket, working alone, is forced to 
carry an overcoat, a linen duster, a newspaper, or something of the 
kind, to conceal the movements of his hands, the latest Paris 
fashions do away with that necessity on the part of the female, and 
her delicate fingers perform their pilfering duty unperceived beneath 
the folds of her ample cloak or flowing shawl. 
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Our likeness of “Mag Kelley” is from a photograph which she 
most unwillingly contributed to the collection at police headquarters, 
Mag has been an exceedingly expert and successful pickpocket for 
many years, of the class denominated “stage buzzers,” her time 
being mostly spent in stages and cars, and occupied in the robbing 
of passengers. She was at one time a : 
remarkably handsome woman, but bad 
whiskey and a generally dissolute life 
have destroyed all traces of her former 
beauty. She has been arrested a great 
many times, and a few weeks since she 
was brought to court, ragged, drunken, 
filthy and badly beaten withal, and sent 
to Blackwell’s Island as a vagrant. A ‘ 
few months’ imprisonment will work 
the whiskey out of her system, after 
which she will be in excellent con- 
dition to resume her criminal career. AN “ 

Mag has as many aliases as she has had Mac Kettey. 
lovers, and in the days of her beauty they were not few, but em- 
braced among their numbers members of the bar, criminal judges, 
and at least one guasi clergyman. 

“Mother” Edwards, as may be inferred from the accompanying 
likeness, is a jolly, good-natured woman, “ fat, fair and forty.” The 
photograph from which the engraving is taken does not do her jus- 
tice, for the reason that she had an objection to sitting for it, and 
being in durance vile at the time, she 
was not in her usual good humor. 
Mother Edwards was once an honest 
married woman, and has several child- 
ren to remind her of those happy days. 
Some difficulty which arose between 
herself and husband caused her to leave 
him, and having herself and children 
to support, she adopted the profession 
of a pickpocket. She became exceed- 
ingly expert, and as she has always been 
forced to steal for a large family, her 
depredations have been numerous. 
When Mother Edwards chances to fall into the hands of the police, 
she treats the affair as a good joke, makes herself comfortable in 
her cell, and always has a pleasant word for visitors. She has 
been convicted once or twice, but her punishment has been trifling 
compared to her offences. 

There are many young girls in the business, but they can scarcely 
be called professional, as they have other means of obtaining a liveli- 


Moruer Epwarps. 
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hood and pick pockets for pastime. While the morals of the female 
pickpocket are not to be commended on general principles, she still 
has some womanly pride left, as also something which she calls self- 
respect. Like the majority of her sex, she looks unpityingly upon 
those unfortunate thousands whose sad faces we see flitting by us 
by gas light, plying their terrible trade at all hours of the night. 
She holds herself far superior to these, and looks upon her own 
shortcomings as mere eccentricities of- her genius. Notwithstand- 
ing her contempt for those we call failen women, the female pick- 
pocket almost always ends her career among those she has scorned 
during her prosperity, and like them, becomes addicted to drink, 
and finally dies in some charitable institution. 

Professional pickpockets, of either sex, usually possess a degree 
of sharpness and intelligence which, exercised in the channels of 
honest industry, would make them successful as honest business men 
and women. It is but seldom that one reforms, although a few who 
served honorably through the war have declined to return to their 
old profession. But where the army reformed one professional 
thief it made a dozen, or graduated as adepts those who were but 
novices before. The first step in crime once taken, the paths of 
rectitude seem obliterated, and the return to them impossible. The 
cry of “thief” once raised against an unfortunate, society sets out 
in full chase, and the poor fugitive is driven further and further 
away from the right, until death alone seems merciful, Our Chris- 
tianity forgets that he is human, and 


That tho’ so deeply stained in sin 
He is our brother yet ; 

Heir to the selfsame heritage, 
Child of the selfsame God, 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
We have in weakness trod. 


Cuirrorp THomson, 











THE ALCHYMIST. 


O occult art is mine; no subtle skill 
By chemical gnalysis defined ; 
My laboratory is the unwalled will, 
My workshop is the mind. 


Simple my implement: within the bowl 

Of this smooth-stemmed and amply carved retort, 
I press the potent weed, which is its soul, 

As to the brain is thought. 


Next, to the dry narcotic, brown and sweet, 
I touch the living, slow-consuming fire, 

Whose kindling breath the mingling atoms meet, 
And burn with hot desire. 


Now, through the amber tip my lips inhale 
The warm, ambrosial vapor ; soft and slow 

The fragrant currents enter and exhale, 
With dreamy ebb and flow. 


And lo! transmuted by the breathing balm, 
The troubled mind an effluence distils ; 

Passion and vain desire grow instant calm, 
And peace my being fills. 


Borne on the scented cloud, like doves in air, 
The torments of the earth no more intrude, 
Imagination wings through visions fair, 
And love and memory brood. 


Thine, too, the boon of inexpensive ease, 
Wan, weary student of the midnight oil ; 
Thine, lonely helmsman, sailing soundless seas ; 

Thine, strong-armed sons of toil. 


O rare retort ; O Alchymy divine, 
That can with simples misery transmute, 
Turning life’s bitter dregs to pleasant wine, 
Its ashes into fruit, 
Artuur FLEMrine. 





REMINISCENCES OF A PARISIAN ATELIER. 


66 IVE le nouveau /” “ Salutons le nouveau!” “ Eerasons le 

nouveau?” shout the students! Encircling the unforta- 
nate nouveau who has crossed the Rubicon of art-life with the 
threshold of their atélier, faster and faster they fly, whirling more 
madly than the Hellenic choregraphists in the Pyrrhic dance of 
old. They roar—they howl—they mew—they chatter—they grin ! 
While the unfortunate new comer, like the prisoner around whom 
the Indian braves, with brandished tomahawks, perform their sav- 
age war-dance, appeals to his tormentors in vain. He is jeeringly 
told that les demoiselles Pity and Mercy do not lodge at that num- 
ber. If he presumes to stand upon his dignity, a pail of cold water 
poured over his consequence lays his pride in the dust. Should his 
philosophy render him proof against the cooling application, and 
his self-esteem remain unquenched, he is reduced to what his fellow 
students are pleased to call his “ proper level,” by being kicked down 
stairs; or should their humor take a more sarcastic turn, he finds 
himself elevated to a position in accordance with his lofty demeanor, 
by being strapped to the top of a ladder, run up through the sky- 
light, and left to enjoy that undisturbed survey of sublunary things 
represented in this instance by innumerable chimney pots, so highly 
conducive to that sublime mental condition which should character- 
ize the philosopher! When he is lowered from this perilous emi- 
nence, the ghastly skeleton in the corner yonder, who wears an old 
felt hat, cocked jauntily over the goggle eyes, which have been 
facetiously inserted in its empty sockets, and who sports a pair of 
cavalier boots, is pointed out to him as all that remains of the last 
presumptuous youth who dared to enter this den, not of lions, 
but rather of raging chimpanzees and hideous orang-outangs—this 
studio where the devotees of painting are congregated to acquire 
the art by which fleeting beauty is to be transferred to the glowing 
canvas, and the angelic dreams of poets portrayed in hues celestial 
and forms seraphic ! 

O! disillusioned youth! if thou art not condemned to leave thy 
bones, as they tell thee thy predecessor did, to rattle an accompani- 
ment to every shout of drunken revelry that resounds within these 
grimy walls, how many of thy fair ideal forms of innocence, and 
purity, and hope, and fame, and immortal glory, will be stripped of 
their vital part, burlesqued, degraded, and defiled, until of all their 
life and beauty there remains but a grinning skeleton to taunt thee 
with holy memories of the past ! 

Not only a school of painting, but a school of democratic license, 
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is a Parisian atélier! Of what a ruffianly mob is the society of 
that select club, for the acquisition of art knowledge, composed ? 
Wretched youths, collected from the four quarters of the globe, 
and from every class of society. You find a degenerate marquis 
seated upon the three-legged stool to your right, and a sometime 
professiona! mountebank, or wrestler, perched upon the very rickety 
eminence on your left. English, Americans, Germans, Russians, 
Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, Wallachians, and even a Persian, graced 
the halls where we indulged in many a feast of Bologna sausage 
and a fiow of sour wine. 

There were three celebrated atéliers in Paris open at the time to 
which we refer (1858, 59, 60, °61)—-Couture’s, the favorite of ‘he 
English and Americans, Le pére Picot’s, and Gleyre’s. It is of the 
atélier Gleyre that we are writing. 

The specialty of Couture’s atélier was color, and the members of 
the rival establishments sneered at the Couturiens as amateurs and 
JS laneurs, and declared that they concocted their color-effects as 
a cook his sauces: by a given receipt. 

Le pére Picot was a mere creature of the academy, and his stu- 
dents were accused of toadying to the professors in the most abject 
manner, and of being slow coaches, quite behind the age, who 
painted according to the dogmas of David and his confréres, at the 
time of the Empire. 

The atélier Gleyre prided itself upon being the linear, if not 
lineal, descendant of the atélier of the great Paul de la Roche, who 
selected M. Gleyre, his favorite pupil, to succeed him. 

The atélier Gleyre, as well as that of Picot, was located in the 
Quartier Latin, but Couture resided upon the more fashionable side 
of the water. This alone was enough to deprive the Couturiens 
of any right to the title of students; which, indeed, they were not 
anxious to claim. The gentlemen who honored M. Couture with 
their presence in his atélier were already artists; they did not go 
to a master to learn their trade, as the students of the Quartier 
Latin; they merely passed a few hours, now and then, in perfecting 
their style. The poor fellows of the Latin Quarter were, in their 
eyes, as the scum of the earth; their works were not paintings, but 
at the best dismally tinted drawings and crude designs. 

M. Gleyre was the idol of his pupils, as a painter, a philosopher, 
and aman. He was a stern republican, and would accept no com- 
missions from the Imperial Government, although he had been a 
personal friend of Napoleon III. previous to the coup Wétat. 
Moreover, he declined to submit to the caprices and favoritism of 
the “hanging committee,” and refused to send his works to the 
annual exhibitions at the Palais d’Industrie. In consequence, his 
name is not so familiar to the general public as his undoubted 
genius would lead one to expect; but among the élite of the art 
41 
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world he ranks second to none. The purity and precision of his 
style equals, if it does not surpass, that of Flandrin and Ingres, the 
great academicians; while for depth of thought, delicacy of inven- 
tion, and novelty of treatment, Gleyre stands quite alone among 
the classicalists. Few who have visited the galleries of the Luxem- 
bourg will fail to remember his exquisite creation, “I'Illusion 
Perdu.” A phantom barge, freighted with ideal shapes, that chant 
the requiem of the day, floats before the eyes of a poet, who sits, 
with his lyre fallen by his side, gazing dreamily upon the receding 
vision. 

M. Gleyre’s last great work, “Hercules at the Feet of Omphale,” 
purchased by Messrs. Goupil & Co., has been admirably photo- 
graphed, and is familiar to the art-lovers of both hemispheres. 

The atéliers of which we speak are not the studios where the mas- 
ters themselves paint, but schools organized somewhat after the 
fashion of clubs. Each member pays an admission fee and a 
monthly subscription, which covers the various expenses of rent, 
fuel, models, and in most cases of tuition; but M. Gleyre’s devo- 
tion to his pupils is a work of pure love: he receives no compensa- 
tion, and invariably refuses all costly testimonials of gratitude and 
affection. A man of antique virtue, indifferent to popular opinions, 
governed only by his love of the beautiful and true, living like an 
anchorite, yet lavish in charities of which few beside the recipient 
ever hear, he keeps aloof from all strife, and scorns the honors of 
the world as sincerely as a Socrates or a Cato. 

Some of his pupils have proved worthy of such a master. The 
two most promising and successful among the artists of France and 
England are anciens éléves de Vatélier Gleyre—the celebrated Ge- 
réme of Paris, and Frederic Leighton, who, though he can scarcely 
number more than thirty years, is already an associate of the Royal 
Academy, London, and more distinguished than many of the 
academicians themselves. The graceful and elegant Hamon, whose 
delicious little picture, “ Ma seeur n’y est pas,” is the delight of all 
who appreciate the genre classique, and a host of other distinguished 
artists have also figured upon the roll of the atélier Gleyre. 

M. Gleyre’s great merit as a teacher is his conscientious respect 
for the individuality of the pupil. He never forces upon the student 
any favorite mannerism or system, but develops the natural talents 
of each youth so skilfully that his originality is preserved. It is 
for this reason that one finds among the artists who have studied 
under Gleyre the greatest contrasts of style, and not one is an imi- 
tator of his master. 

It was the custom of M. Gleyre to visit the studio, where his 
pupils assemble to study from the life-model, about twice a week, 
and to spend an hour in correcting their drawings; the rest of the 
time the students were left to themselves. Their liberty was not 
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even hampered by a code of laws; every question that arose was 
put to the vote, and decided by a show of hands; if the division 
was about equal, the treasurer, the only officer, was appealed to; 
if his voice failed to settle the dispute, each man seized the stool 
upon which he sat, fell upon his nearest opponent, and the battle 
raged until one party was forcibly ejected. With these quarrels, 
which rarely occurred—for the French student is remarkably good- 
natured—the patron, as M. Gleyre was called, never interfered. 

One of the customs of the studio compelled a nouveau, or new 
comer, to offer an entertainment in accordance with his means; if, 
however, he was evidently very poor, this ceremony was dispensed 
with, and the students would club together to pay his subscription 
fee. On one occasion a Wallachian applied for admission. He cer- 
tainly did not look aristocratic, though it afterward appeared that 
his father was a prince. Le Wallach, as he was dubbed, was not 
lavish in his expenditure, and becoming indignant at the treatment 
he received, exclaimed, 

“ Gentlemen, in my own land I am a prince!” 

* Aye,” answered one of the queerest birds of the studio, Berthier, 
an ex-coiffeur, “ but here nobody is prince, save he who acts like a 
prince! So do something princely—say something princely—pay 
something princely—or down with your title!” 

To which “ Bravo—bravo—bravo, Berthier, a bas le Wallach— 
pas de prince nigaud /” resounded on every side; and then was sung 
the famous song of Ca ira and Pour les aristocrats on les pendera, 
with a noise and confusion, a clinking of glasses, and an accompani- 
ment of dismal howls that made the “ Wallach ” turn pale. 

One day a young Southerner who had been attaché to one of the 
United States legations in Europe made his appearance. He was a 
handsome, well-bred youth, who evidently had a very good opinion 
of himself (which by the way his works have since justified), and 
not realizing the ultra democratic tendencies of the atélier, he in- 
dulged in a few touches of the “spread eagle,” which were highly 
misplaced. At this cue the French students began to play off their 
practical jokes upon him (which, to their credit, be it observed, are 
scarcely ever indulged in when the nowveau is a foreigner). Our 

riend from Louisiana did not take kindly to the game, especially 
when an immense pail of water was poured over him @ [improviste. 
He showed an intense desire to single out an antagonist, and punish 
one, at least, of the offenders; but, as this is never allowed, he was 
obliged to yield to the force of numbers, and execute a retreat more 
hasty than dignified. The ex-attaché went home to monsieur, his 
papa, a venerable gentleman of the old school, who forthwith called 
upon M. Gleyre, and declared that if his son received such treatment 
again, the young gentleman would appeal to that American arbitra- 
tor—the revolver—and blow out the brains of his dastardly assail- 
ants. 
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M. Gleyre smiled seriously at the idea; it struck him as such a 
very singular manner of settling his scholars’ love of a little inno- 
cent pleasantry ; but, perceiving that both the old gentleman and 
his son were in earnest, and that the joke, if persisted in, would 
lead to the most unpleasant consequences, the master bethought him 
of an old pupil, who knew the French students well, and was half 
an American himself; and to this gentleman he sent the angry 
youth to be calmed down. 

The young fire-eater called, poured forth his grievances, and 
asked what was to be done? 

“Ah,” said the referee, “ you propose going to the atélier to- 
morrow, with a loaded revolver in your pocket,do you? Why! 
you would be torn to pieces before you would have time to fire the 
second shot. You must not think that Frenchmen are such cowards 
as to stand that sort of nonsense.” 

“ But,” urged the Southerner, “what am I to do? I will not be 
frightened into abandoning my studies by a crowd of blackguardly 
ruffians, and I will not go there to be insulted and maltreated.” 

“ The remedy is simple enough. Engage a waiter from a neighbor- 
ing restaurant to precede you with a tray charged, not with loaded 
revolvers, but with full bottles and empty glasses. Say that you 
come to subjugate la belle France ; drop all that nonsense about 
the dignity of a man and the self-respect of a gentleman ; above all, 
say no more about slavery, and, my word for it, they will hail you 
prince of jolly good fellows, who knows how to take a joke, and 
how to retaliate like a man and not like an assassin ; remember that 
you are a student; forget that you have ever filled the important 
post of attaché to the United States Legation at , and when 
you put your foot in the color-pots and oil-cans, learn to do as 
painters do!” 

The treaty of peace was concluded as advised, and all 

Went merry as a marriage bell, 
but far more noisily. 

It was.customary in these atéliers not to call anybody by his 
name, but to give him some appellation descriptive of his physical 
or national peculiarities. In looking back, after the lapse of a few 
years, it is scarcely possible to remember the real name of any of 
one’s fellow students. There was “Le Cagneux,” or the knock- 
kneed; “Le Boiteux,” or the limper; “ Le Sourd-muet,” or the deaf 
and dumb; “Le Bossu,” the hunch-backed dwarf; “Paolo Veron- 
ese,” thus sarcastically nick-named after the great colorist, because 
he employed none but the dingiest hues; “Cayenne,” named after 
the penal settlement where his father was an official; “ Bonaparte,” 
so called from his marvellous resemblance to le petit caporal. A 
Pole, with an unpronounceable name, and a very sweet temper, was 
always known as “Sucredolski,” a corruption of sucre-d’orge, bar- 
ley sugar. 
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A joke frequently perpetrated was for one of the most heavily- 
bearded students to personate M. Gleyre when a stranger called to 
see the master. If the visitor proved to be an applicant for admis- 
sion, he would, with great gravity, be put through some such inter- 
rogatory as the following: “ What is your age?” “Your birth- 
place?” “The social position of your family?” “The nature of 
your education?” “Do you go to confession regularly?” “Do 
you believe in miraculous interposition in the case of Jonas in the 
whale’s belly?” “Do you subscribe to the Newtonian theory of 
perspective, or do you accept that of La Place, who argues that 
the ratio of reduction in the object is in proportion to the celerity 
of the vortical motion of the solar system?” 

The unhappy youth from the country would generally admit, 
with some trepidation, that he was not familiar with either of these 
systems. He was then sternly told that it was a subject upon 
which he must be able to form an opinion before he attempted to 
acquire the sublime art of delineating the noble proportions of the 
human frame, and was sent to one of the principal booksellers to 
ask for “ the Treatise on Aerial, Terrestrial and Solar Perspective,” by 
M. Apollonius Rhodius, and told, if the clerks should not remember 
the title, he was to beg to see one of the firm, and say that he was 
sent by M. Gleyre to purchase the work in question. 

More than one unfortunate youth has made himself a laughing- 
stock by attempting to execute this commission. 

Sometimes the applicant for admission would be graciously 
received and politely requested by the supposed M. Gleyre to call 
at the Louvre and tell the swisse, whom he would find at the door, 
to send without delay the arms belonging to M. Gleyre’s cast of the 
“Venus of Milo.” The reader will of course remember that the 
said celebrated Venus is minus those appendages. 

This suisse is a pompous personage, who wears an immense cocked 
hat and a gorgeous livery, profusely garnished with gold lace, and 
has moreover an irascible temper. He at once imagines himself 
the subject of the joke, and his indignation may be conceived, as 
well as the merriment of the wags who are watching the denouement 
of the farce at a distance. 

Mirza, the Persian, was once placed in the most embarrassing 
position by these jesters. Like all Orientals, he was exceedingly 
courteous in his address and very punctilious in all matters of eti- 
quette. He had the entrée, through the Persian ambassador, to the 
highest circles. 

Mirza was naturally anxious to make himself master of the 
various subtle nwances of the French language, and once asked the 
meaning of Et ta Sceur? the refrain of an atrocious song quite unfit 
for ears polite, though often sung by the students, and which was 
Greek to him. 
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“Oh,” answered the incorrigible Descroix, “it is simply the most 
elegant form of saying, ‘How do you do?’” 

That evening Monsieur Gerdme gave an entertainment, to which 
the élite of the art world were invited, and also our friend, Mirza. 

Upon entering the brilliant salon, Mirza perceived Geréme in 
conversation with the Duke de ——— and one or two of the most 
dignified and illustrious personages of Paris. Approaching his host 
with an affable smile, Mirza made a low bow and said, “ Bon soir, 
Monsieur Geréme!” and then, in a still more insinuating tone, and 
endeavoring in vain to conceal his gratification at having mastered 
so elegant a phrase, he mysteriously uttered the cabalistic words, 
“ Et ta sceur?” 

Gerdme stared with undisguised astonishment at his guest, who, 
thinking that he had perhaps spoken in too low a tone to make 
himself understood, repeated his kind inquiry in a louder voice. 

“Sir,” exclaimed the enraged artist, “what am I to understand 
by this gross insult ?” 

Thinking that he had mispronounced the phrase, Mirza again 
repeated, smilingly, “Zt ta sceur?” 

his was too much! Geréme rang the bell and ordered] the 
servant to show the gentleman to the door. 

Mirza, bewildered and amazed, protested in vain that he only 
meant to say, “Ht ta soeur ?” 

The host, to whom the refrain was doubtless familiar enough, 
turned his back upon him, and the pompous servant conducted the 
culprit to the door. 

Some of the most cruel jokes, however, were perpetrated upon 
outsiders. 

One day, when a female model was posing (and it will be remem- 
bered that the studies in these atéliers are ordinarily from undraped 
nature), one of the most unscrupulous of the jesters met in the 
street an old lady carrying a green umbrella, who asked him if he 
knew where a Ma’me Michaud lived ? 

“Oh, yes,” answered the young reprobate; “I know her very 
well; she lives at No. 20, premiere étage, la porte d droite. I am 
going to the house, and, if you wish it, will accompany you.” 

The old lady, charmed by his gracious manner, and his frank and 
amiable countenance, at once accepted his guidance, delighted at so 
easily reaching her destination. 

Arrived at the studio, he opened the door, exclaiming, “Une 
dame qui desire voir Ma’me Michaud.” 

The unsuspecting old lady complacently walked into the room, 
and, her vision being defective, took out her glasses, deliberately 
proceeded to adjust them, and slowly looked about her, evidently 
amazed by the sight of so many young men. When her eyes fell 
upon the poor girl standing motionless and garmentless upon the 
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platform, she uttered a prolonged shriek—with a spasmodic action 
opened the green umbrella to shield her from the shameful sight, 
and poured forth a torrent of abuse upon the wretch who had 
beguiled her, the miscreants by whom she was surrounded, the 
abandoned girl, their victim, and with the umbrella still held befcre 
her, retreated, threatening vengeance. 

The peals of laughter had not subsided, when the clink of arms 
and the tread of heavy boots were heard upon the staircase; the 
door opened, and a couple of gens @armes entered, accompanied 
by the old lady, still protected by her parapluie pudique. 

The minions of the law perceived at a glance that they were in 
an artist’s studio, and turned to the old lady to explain. 

Now came the most amusing part of the scene: she would hear 
nothing—listen to no explanation—this was a den of iniquity, and 
must be suppressed at once. The girl should be arrested, the 
students should be arrested, the gens d’armes themselves should be 
arrested, if they refused to arrest everybody else. She made such 
an uproar that a crowd began to collect in the court-yard, and as 
she resolutely refused to withdraw, and persisted in asserting her 
feminine prerogative of free and, in this case, abusive speech, the 
ludicrous scene ended by the gens @armes being compelled to 
arrest the old lady herself! 

The greatest sufferer was poor Marie, the model, who had been 
endeavoring to conceal herself behind an easel, and was dreadfully 
overcome by this attack. And she had just cause for indignation, 
as it is contrary to studio etiquette to introduce any one who is not 
connected with the profession while the model is posing. 

Those who are unacquainted with the details of studio life are 
generally inclined to attach a greater degree of opprobrium to 
female models than some of them merit. In many cases, these 
enfans d’atélier are born in the profession—have posed from 
infancy—and, not having been taught to look upon the fact as 
implying any shame or disgrace, they do not understand that it is 
necessary to dispense with the sense of modesty simply because 
they lay off their raiment. 

Marie, to whom we have just alluded, was one of a family of 
seven daughters, all models, The father and mother were ex-models, 
the children posed from babyhood, and in all probability the family 
profession, with their parents’ fine proportions, will descend to their 
children as their only inheritance. 

The best class of models do not, as a general rule, visit the stu- 
dents’ atéliers, and the models of Paris are not usually so respectable 
as those of London. Many of the English models are comparatively 
well educated, and never by word or look betray the slightest con- 
sciousness that they are treading upon dangerous ground when they 
step upon the “throne” of the painting room. 
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Indeed, we know of one model living in London who plays ad- 
mirably upon the piano, sings charmingly, and speaks French with 
an accent that most young ladies of Belgravia might envy. We 
recently heard this accomplished young person exclaim, in allusion 
to her fondness for the stage, that she would long since have become 
an actress were it not that her parents objected to her entering a 
profession which they considered degrading. According to this 
young lady, a model occupies a higher social position than an actress, 
and, indeed, in these days of the “ Black Crook,” the two professions 
seem to be sometimes combined. We have no doubt that if the 
present rage for picturesque, undraped effects continues, the stage will 
soon be sufficiently elevated to enable our models to adopt the pro- 
fession without outraging the sensibilities of their fastidious parents. 

Ion PERDICARIS, 
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OME thunder on the heights of song, their race 
Godlike in power, while others at their feet 
Are breathing measures scarce less strong and sweet 
Than those which peal from out that loftiest place ; 
Meanwhile, just midway on the mount, his face 
Fairer than April heavens, when storms retreat, 
And on their edges, rain and sunshine meet, 
Pipes the soft lyrist lays of tender grace ; 
But when the slopes of bright Parnassus sweep 
Near to the common ground, a various throng 
Chant lowlier measures—yet each tuneful strain 
(The silvery mirror of earth’s perfect song) 
Blends with that music of the topmost steep, 
O’er whose vast realm the master minstrels reign ! 
Paut H. Hayne. 
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66 TELL you, I never was so frightened in my life,” said Cap- 

tain Tom Kestle, filling his brierwood and ramming home 
the tobacco with a bit of stick, “excepting once,” he added, reflect- 
ively. 

“How was that, captain?” said I, detecting indications of a 
yarn, “let’s have it if it is worth telling.” The captain lit a cedar 
splint at the fire and proceeded to ignite his pipe, the flame of the 
dry stick bringing out his strong, quiet features and grayish hair 
and beard in relief against the black woods behind him. 

Cannot some modern Rembrandt take for his subject the head of 
a fine-looking soldier as he lights his pipe at night? Hundreds of 
times has the picturesque effect caught my eye and made me wish 
that it could be fixed on canvas. Our fire had been suffered to die 
out at sunset, save such smouldering embers as would attract no 
hostile eye, and only threw a dim, red glow over the half-dozen 
officers crouched around. We were just behind the crest of one of 
those passes in the Virginia mountains, which were taken and lost 
so many times during the war for the Union. We had a section of 
light artillery, five or six companies of infantry, and a mounted 
orderly or so, and were instructed to hold the position for twenty- 
four hours at all hazards. Looking up the stony road from where 
we sat under the cedars, one could just see the outline of our two 
field-pieces where they stood pointing over the crest of the hastily 
constructed parapet, and about them the dim forms of the gun 
squads waiting for the expected firing of the pickets some two hun- 
dred yards down the slope beyond. 

The cold mountain wind swept over the ridge and down through 
the rustling cedars to the now empty and blackened redoubt which 
we had carried the day before. Captain Tom had led the assault, 
and it was the story of his experiences therein that he had just 
finished with the remark as to his comparative fright on that, and a 
former occasion. The captain had the coolest way of talking about 
his personal frights, a way which we all understood perfectly, for 
most of us had too often seen him in action to believe his astound- 
ing accounts of his own cowardice. I actually believe that to this 
day, many a casual hearer of his yarns thinks that Captain Tom 
was the coward he painted himself, for often would a stranger ask, 
after hearing him narrate some of his exploits, how such a shame- 
less sneak could remain in service with honor. 

This time, for instance, I had seen the captain with my own eyes 
lead his men through the bed of the stream under a galling spatter 
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of canister and musketry, form them under the bank—he standing 
the while on a rock exposed to the fire of a hundred Rebel riflemen 
—then, with a magnificent rush and scramble, take them over the 
parapet and into the redoubt, he being the first man over by at 
least six or eight paces, and hauling down their bunting with his 
own hands. 

In his own account, the captain figured somewhat as follows: 
“T formed the men well back in the woods, behind some big trees, 
feeling all the while as a man does when he is swimming in deep 
water and sharks are round. I gave the word ‘forward’ and 
marched at their head like a hero until the Rebs began to pepper us 
as we came out of cover. Then away went the men with a cheer 
into the water. I got behind two of the biggest men in the com- 
pany and made out to cross the water without much exposure 
except from wet feet. The men formed somehow or another under 
the bank, and I stood behind a big rock.” I suppose this to be the 
rock I saw him standing on. “Then presently they gave another 
cheer and up they went. My first sergeant prodded me on with his 
bayonet—the fellow seems to like me and be jealous of. my fair 
fame—and somehow I got over the parapet, and seeing that there 
was no more fighting, I marched up to the flagstaff and hauled 
down their colors with all the dignity of a sergeant-major. I tell 
you, I never was so frightened in my life—excepting once.” This 
“excepting once” was an addition to the captain’s usual formula 
for closing his yarns, and checked by its seriousness the laughter 
which commonly followed. “ Well,” said he, in answer to my ques- 
tion and request, “we're all pretty good friends here, and I don’t 
mind telling you now, although the yarn involves the reason why 
my hair is gray, as you see it. But I haven't visited those con- 
founded outposts for the last two hours or so. I say, Charley, would 
you mind going with me? If there’s one thing I’m more afraid of 
than another, it is visiting outposts at night, and I’ll swear I’ve had 
more of it to do than any other man in the corps.” 

I, of course, gladly accompanied him. I was an aide on the 
division staff, and had been sent up with this detachment to bring 
instant news of disaster should any occur, as well as to report all 
events of importance from a headquarters point of view. I was 
always willing to be on hand if anything was going on, for I well 
knew that, disaster or not, I should be cross-examined by the gen- 
eral the moment I reported at headquarters. 

This night of which I am writing, with perhaps half a dozen 
others, is marked in my memory, and stands distinct from all the 
nights of long and weary campaigns, not so much for its imminent 
peril as for the wild picturesqueness of its accessories. We turned 
our backs on the fire, and stumbled from among the dimly-illumined 
cedar trunks into the dark road, walked up past the picket rope 
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where the artillery horses stood, ready harnessed, champing their 
bits, past the black caissons, up to the parapet where the gun squads 
crouched behind the slight shelter, and the two cannon looked over 
into the darkness beyond, ready to shatter the mountain stillness 
with their roar. Behind us a dim glow on the air showed where 
our little force lay under the woods, and beyond was the black, 
empty darkness of the wide Shenandoah Valley, unillumined by a 
single light save the fires of one or two detachments of the Federal 
Army, while away to the southward a red glow lit up the horizon 
where the two great tidal waves of Union and Secession were chafing 
as they met, and where, very likely, shots were ringing and flames 
roaring in the night. Near us, however, all was stillness, and we 
crossed the embankment and walked silently down the steeply-slop- 
ing road. We advanced some two hundred yards, and then paused 
as we heard an ominous doulbe click. The captain whistled softly, 
and was answered from the direction of the click. We advanced, 
and a whispered consultation with the vedettes assured us that all 
was right, although one of them had heard voices, apparently a long 
way off down the mountain, We passed on to the other posts, and 
in the course of half an hour were once more seated at our fire, 
and the captain was charging his inevitable pipe preparatory to 
the promised yarn. 

“ Well, fellows,” began he, “I feel sort of confidential to-night— 
a strange feeling for me, by the way, and I think some great piece 
of luck must be awaiting me as a consequence. However, I think I 
will tell you the story, although I never told it to a living soul before, 
and the very thought of telling it now sends a chill up the small of 
my back, so you mustn’t be astonished if I turn childish before I 
get through. You must know that in the Summer and Fall of 1850 
I was, in my profession of engineer, rebuilding a long bridge on the 
Sunset and Great Western Railroad. My station was ten or fifteen 
miles from any town, and I had a gang of thirty or forty of the 
wildest Irishmen you ever saw caught, beside the sober mechanics 
who did the joiner work on the bridge. A pretty lonely life I led, 
for there was hardly any one with whom it was a pleasure to asso- 
ciate for any length of time, though perhaps that was to some 
extent my fault, for I was always rather distant and reserved with 
the men, more from a fear of seeming to intrude, or from the oppo- 
site horror of seeming to court popularity, than from any other 
reason. My station was at the end of a long and perfectly straight 
stretch of road. I suppose there must have been fifteen miles of 
track without a curve of any sort, save that which belongs to the 
surface of the earth. As the line neared the river an easy grade 
raised it a few feet, so as to carry the roadway of the bridge clear 
of floods. Rather more than half way up this grade was a cut-off 
or side track, crossing the river on a temporary trestle-work, and 
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intended to remain only while the main bridge was undergoing its 
repairs. This cut-off was set at a very acute angle, so that the 
speed of passing trains was scarcely checked while crossing the 
river. One could stand on this little grade and see the approaching 
trains at least a dozen miles off, when the air was clear, as they 
came tearing across the prairie and up the grade and over the 
bridge, whirling past us a momentary glimpse of the world and its 
life. Perhaps the conductor, if he was a clever fellow, would 
throw us off a package of papers. That was all we knew of out- 
side life, for none but ‘ gravel trains’ condescended to stop at our 
little station. Our quarters consisted of a cluster of board shanties, 
with one of more luxurious build for me, all located for convenience 
of getting water, a quarter of a mile above the bridge, where the 
banks of the river were accessible. 

“Those of you who have Irishmen in your companies well know 
that whiskey naturally gravitates to their vicinity, and almost 
always of a Saturday night a supply was on hand in our little com- 
munity, on which the week’s wages were pretty certainly expended. 
Saturday night was always distinguished by a tearing spree, which 
invariably terminated in a free fight, but as the combatants were 
usually too drunk to do much harm to one another when the 
fighting time came round, no material damage was ever done. 
There was one among these fellows with whom, from the first, I 
had foreseen trouble. A thick-set, surly dog he was, Pete McGee by 
name, and a “ Fardowner” by birth. He had always some fault to 
find about his pay, was always grumbling, was continually shirking 
his work, and was withal a mighty drinker, and when drunk a 
mighty man to lead the crowd. Our antipathy to one another 
seemed to be led to a climax by fortune, and I had good reason to 
believe that twice already had Pete instigated an attack on me in 
my house, said attacks having been easily repelled by sundry dis- 
charges of my revolver at a high elevation. 

“ One day I was watching the labors of a gang who were shovel- 
ling dirt out of a drain which had been filled by a recent storm. I 
noted that Pete was shirking frightfully by taking a mighty small 
quantity of earth on his spade, and throwing it as short a distance 
as possible. He saw that I noticed him, and by a muttered remark 
to his companions he let them know that he did. In a few minutes 
I saw that the whole gang had word of the shirking of Pete and 
my observance thereof. I made up my mind to have it out with 
him, for the sake of discipline. I had with me a three-and-a-half-foot 
stick which I always carried for measuring purposes, a good, stout, 
hard cane of hickory, of which, thanks to a long residence with an 
old English backwoodsman, I knew also the use in self-defence. 

“<* Pete,’ said I, ‘if you don’t do your full share of work from this 
time on, your name goes off the roll to-morrow night and you leave 
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. by the next train.’ Pete stopped work and looked at me a moment 
from under his shaggy brows, then leaned his spade against the 
ditch-side, hitched up his trousers, removed his qudeen from his 
mouth and stuck it in his hat, and then climbed slowly out of the 
ditch. Pete’s shillalah and brown jug were never far from him, and 
he walked coolly toward them, remarking, ‘ Yedirty spalpeen! I'll 
brak’ the head of ye shure as me name’s Pete McGee, an’ ye may 
tak’ me name off the roll and be damned to ye.’ In an instant he 
’ had his bit of black thorn in his hand, and knocking off his hat, 
pipe and all, he tightened his belt and came toward me, as ugly look- 
ing a specimen as you would wish to meet. I heard a man remark, 
‘ Boys, here’s a discussion wid shticks, shure enough,’ and saw the 
hands stop work and watch the progress of events with the enthusi- 
astic interest of Irishmen when they become aware that a fight is 
approaching. My authority was at an end if I backed out, whereas 
if I made a good fight I might retain my authority, even if whipped. 
So I glanced round to see that there were no rolling stones or the 
like to step on, and made up my mind to fight it out. ‘Pete McGee,’ 
said I, as he drew near, ‘ you’d better think twice before you do it.’ 
‘Hould yer tongue, will ye? I’ve stood yer tyranny long enough,’ 
was the only reply I received, and in a moment Pete had struck, I 
had parried, and we were at it. If any of you have happened to 
see quarter-staff play on board a man-of-war, you will appreciate 
the game. Some hundred men take the sticks at a time and pair 
off in two long lines on the main deck. Very often any two men 
who have a quarrel settle it by getting opposite one another and 
pitching in. I have seen some pretty sharp fights at such times. 
Pete was evidently an old hand at the sticks, and had doubtless 
figured in former days at many a county fair in the old country. 
So I stood on the defensive, catching blows like flail-strokes, aimed 
at head, leg and side with astonishing rapidity. Pete was evidently 
surprised at finding me au fait with the sticks, and in truth I had 
all I could do to keep him from breaking my head. As it was, he 
gave me an ugly crack on the left shoulder, and hit me slightly else- 
where once or twice before I let him know that I could strike. 

“ At length, emboldened by my continued attitude of defence, he 
attempted to break my guard and head at the same time bya 
downward blow nearly corresponding to the seventh cut of the 
broadsword exercise. It is no joke to parry a blow of that kind 
struck by such a wrist as Pete had, for a slight deflection of the 
blow will disable your knuckles, and if you are not up to the dodge, 
your own stick will be driven down on to your head, which will 
probably end the fight. That blow, however, sealed, Pete’s fate. 
I received it on my stick held over my head and sloping sharply 
just clear of my left shoulder, in fact, slightly touching it. He 
tried to check his blow, but had put his heart too much in it ; his 
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shillalah glanced harmlessly past my shoulder, while with a quick 
turn of the wrist and forearm, I laid the whole weight of my blow 
fairly on the crown of his head, and Pete McGee measured his 
length on the ground, while an involuntary ‘Hurray’ rose from 
the balance of the workmen, who forgot, in their enthusiasm for the 
science, that their own champion was defeated. 

“Pete worked like a Trojan after that, and I even grew more 
popular with the hands, except when they were in liquor. It isa 
great thing among such fellows to know that in muscle and pluck 
the ‘ boss’ is not inferior to the best of them. Two weeks passed 
after my battle-royal with Pete, and Saturday night came. The 
men were paid off, and the usual consumption of the ‘crature’ 
began. I examined my revolver, all six barrels were properly 
capped, and the points of the six bullets showed as I revolved the 
cylinder, standing where I could catch the last light from the 
west. A squad of the hands strolled by as I stood at the window. 
I returned their ‘good evening,’ and heard the word ‘revolver’ 
passed among them as they went on, showing that they noted my 
employment. I laid my pistol on the centre-tabie and leaned on 
the window-sill, watching the light fading in the west, smoking 
my pipe, and scarcely noticing the entrance of a woman who did 
my housekeeping for me. She went in and out as usual, ‘redding 
up’ the room for the night, and finally bade me good-night and 
took her departure. I presently made all fast, and seated myself 
for a quiet evening with my pipe and books. By-and-by I began 
to hear the mirth at Pete’s shanty, away at the other end of the 
street, waxing fast and furious. I heard the noise until near ten 
o’clock, when I turned in and was soon asleep. 

“The next sound I heard was a stunning blow on my door and 
a confused murmur of voices outside. To seize my revolver and 
jump into my trousers was the work of an instant, and on the 
repetition of the blow I called out ‘Stand clear outside! I’m 
going to fire through the door.’ The second blow had nearly 
dashed in the frail pine boards, and as I spoke the third shattered 
the door, and I could see by the dim starlight a dozen heads and 
sticks pressing through the doorway. Aiming at the leader, I 
pulled trigger, and heard the click of the hammer on the capless 
cone. Quick as thought I tried two more barrels, hurled the use- 
less revolver at the nearest head, and seizing a chair smashed it to 
pieces on the next. Then came a sharp crack or two over my own 
head, and the stars faded away, the dim room vanished in greater 
darkness, and I was senseless. How long I remained unconscious I 
cannot tell, but it could not have been long, for when I first felt 
the damp, cool air blowing over my face I could hear the retreating 
steps and drunken laughter of a party of men who I concluded 
were my late assailants. Gradually my senses grew clearer. I 
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found, first, that I was bound tightly hand and foot. Presently I 
opened my eyes. I lay on my right side, my head resting on a 
cold, hard substance. Then I distinguished the rush of water afar 
off, against the piers of the bridge. As my eyes became steadier I 
saw that the cold substance on which my cheek rested was a rail- 
road track. I could see a few yards of it, with its companion rail, 
on which my feet rested. Beyond and around was the dark prairie, 
and a quarter of a mile away twinkled a solitary light in one of the 
cabins. All this I stupidly realized as my stunned faculties 
returned, when suddenly the frightful question flashed upon my 
mind: ‘Has the night-express passed?’ In an instant every sense 
was acutely awake. I was lying bound to a cross-tie; my head, 
slightly raised, rested on a rail. I was not very near the head of 
the bridge, but far enough up the grade to look out over the prairie. 

“ Evidently Pete had planned a vengeance terrible indeed. Yet 
how did I know but the train had passed? I twisted my neck till 
the cords cracked, and made out to see the ‘all right’ signal 
twinkling at the bridge. I shouted and yelled for help, but the 
more earnest I became the more every one within hearing would 
think my shouts only the maudlin cries of some drunken Irishman. 
The signal man at the bridge could not leave his station for any 
ordinary cause, and certainly the cries of a drunken man on a Sat- 
urday night were not extraordinary. All this passed through my 
mind as I shouted, until my strength was gone. Then I lay and 
silently thought. My servant must have removed the caps from 
my pistol. Why should she? What cause for such treason had I 
ever given her? Why had I located the cabins so far from the 
track? Think as I would the stern fact of my situation remained, 
and I could only hope that one o’clock, and the train too, had passed. 

“ But now low down, on the very edge of the black horizon, my 
eye caught a faint red gleam. Too often had I watched the trains 
to doubt fora moment. I knew the very spot at which that dreaded 
light would appear. So then twenty minutes, at the very longest, 
provided no accident happened, was the lifetime remaining for me. 
I strained every fibre to break my bonds or twist my neck clear of 
the track, but the rope was too strong, and a couple of stakes 
driven, one on each side of my neck, forbade any motion except a 
slight lateral one. In the intensity of my muscular strain I had 
shut my eyes. As I opened them I saw before me, nearer, brighter, 
steadier, the shining reflection of the advancing train. Again I 
shouted, again I strained, but to no purpose. Then I lay and 
watched the light, as I had often done in happier times, until it 
seemed to me that my brain must give way. I closed my eyes and 
tried to pray, but that fearful light shone through my eyelids and 
banished every other thought. And now a faint yet terribly dis- 
tinct rumble began to fill the air; it seemed as though my inmost 
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soul felt that sound, Yet I remember noticing the most trivial 
things—a cricket that sang near by, a tead that climbed on the rail, 
a prowling cat that came suddenly upon me and ran frightened 
away—for even in that fearful moment a sense of the ludicrous was 
alive, and I was conscious of a feeling of amusement as the creature 
scurried off. But, meanwhile, the faint ramble had grown louder, 
and I even fancied that I could perceive a slight vibration of the 
rail on which my head rested, and of the ground on which I lay. 
I think that about this time I must have become insane, for I only 
remember hearing my voice in impotent shrieks, and feeling my 
limbs, as it were, those of another man, straining themselves to be 
free. All the dreadful particulars of my approaching death whirled 
through my brain during these few moments. Once I fancied I 
could hear footsteps coming toward me from the bridge, and hoped 
wildly that they would reach me in time. But now I could see the 
red reflection of the lamp on the long, straight track, and the 
thunder of the train was drowning all other sounds. Once more I 
strained every muscle till the very flesh seemed to tear, one final cry 
I gave for help from God or man. Then I opened my eyes—closed 
in my agony—and looked silently at my destruction. For one 
dreadful instant I saw the silver mirror of the reflector, and felt the 
earth tremble under the roaring train, and then as the mighty engine 
rushed upon me, nature gave out, and amid a crash of sound, and a 
red glare of lamp and fire, I swooned. 

“The wheels of the night-express had passed within a foot of my 
head. I had been bound on the straight track over the bridge, and 
the train passed me on the ‘ cut-off.’ ” 

Captain Tom ceased. Hardly any comments on the story were 
made by the group of officers; for, after a moment of breathless 
stillness, the sharp crack of two or three rifles, which seemed to 
have been waiting for the end of the story, rang out over the ridge. 
In a moment the officers were running toward their respective com- 
mands. With a quiet though eager haste, the infantry were man- 
ning the rifle-pits, and the gunners stood with lanyards pulled taut, 
ready to fire at the word. 

Fifteen minutes later, I was tearing down the stony road, my 
horse’s hoofs striking fire to the accompaniment of a rattling of 
rifles from the mountain-side behind me. Before I left, I had 
looked an instant on the dead face of Captain Tom, who fell at his 
post like a hero as he was. 

I had barely time to mount and run for it as the gray-clad John- 
nies swarmed over the parapet and captured our little band. We 
had been overpowered by the advance of a division of Stonewall’s 
army, and I thought myself lucky to be able, by dint of hard 
riding, to reach the grand guard of our division half an hour before 
Stonewall’s cavalry drove in our pickets on the Shenandoah. 


C. lL. N. 
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HE poor, we are told, we have always with us, and so, in fact, 
at present, we have. And yet that this is the natural and 
inevitable condition of things it is impossible to believe. There 
was a time when periodic plagues were supposed to be as natural 
and inevitable, and it is not many years since Lord Palmerston 
excited the pious horror and sectarian wrath of the religious portion 
of Edinburgh by suggesting the cleaning of the streets as a much 
more certain defence than prayer against an expected visitation of — 
the cholera. 

The plague of poverty is amenable to the same common-sense 
treatment. Self-interest on the part of society, if well understood, 
would lead to a well-directed movement to aid those who are 
struggling against it. As it is now, however, the tendency is 
rather to help thrust them down than aid them in struggling up. 

As the poor, by the system of middle-men in trade, are obliged 
to pay the highest prices for the poorest qualities, and by our tene- 
ment-house system, the highest rents for the poorest accommoda- 
tions, so by our system of pawnbrokers, the bankers of the poor, 
they have to pay the largest interest for the smallest loans. To bor- 
row from a bank, upon good credit, is reputable, but to borrow from 
a pawnbroker upon a watch is not. The transaction in both cases is 
exactly the same. In both cases only as much is lent as the lender 
feels certain the securities left on deposit will bring in any event, 
and in both cases the loan is made for a definite time at a certain 
rate of interest. In the one case, however, the law undertakes to 
arrange this rate, and to give what protection it can to the bor- 
rower. [But in the other, though the borrower stands much more 
in need of what protection the law can give, he is practically left 
to the tender mercy of the money-lender. And that the quality of 
this mercy is not strained, will be made most terribly manifest to 
any one who will pay a visit, either for business or curiosity, to any 
one of the numerous pawnbrokers’ offices in this city. 

In England the business of banking for the poor is left entirely 
in the hands of private enterprise, and the same abuses we mect 
here are prevalent there. The business fulls generally into the 
hands of the unscrupulous, and though there are some legal regula- 
tions, as there are here, for that matter, they are wholly inoperative.. 
In the first place the persons wronged by excessive charges are the 
poor, and the very condition which forces them to have recourse to 
the pawnbroker deprives them of the means to seek the uncertain 
and expensive redress of the law. The business there is conducted 
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as it is here. Any person going into a pawn shop is brought into 
contact with a class of persons whose simple presence is an insult. 
Of all the phases of money-lending, at best a hardening and debas- 
ing business, that of the pawnbroker is the most so. A peculiar 
cast of countenance is acquired by the professional money-lender, a 
grasping, cormorantish look, which may be noticed in a less degree 
in a landlord, particularly about the present time of year, and which 
often degenerates into a greedy and insolent leer. I do not say this 
in any spirit of disrespect to the class, who may be in their domestic 
relations the best of fathers and husbands, but I state it as a fact. 

In England, as here, there are grades in the profession. The low- 
est is that marked by the customary sign of the three gilded balls— 
which are said to be derived from the Medici coat of arms—three 
gilded pills—but which signify now that it is two to one in favor of 
your being cheated if you trust yourself into their lair. Then there is 
a higher grade, who call themselves agents, or simply brokers, with- 
out the pawn, but who omit it only in their nomenclature, and never 
in their transactions, Some of these represent the capital of joint- 
stock companies, keep an office, and drive about on their profes- 
sional visits in handsome broughams with high-stepping horses, and 
tigers rough with buttons. You send for them and they will come 
to see you; you want to borrow such a sum, and offer such a 
security ; if your security is about double the amount you ask for 
they will take your note at a short date with a bill of sale, and the 
interest is about a shilling in the pound, that is, only about seventy 
per cent. a year. 

This branch of the business has not reached as large a develop- 
ment here as in London, though it bids fair to do so in time. At 
present the class of expectant heirs, spendthrift sons, and extrava- 
gant rich-poor people is even larger in England than here. Still, 
however, New York can boast of two or three offices, where a lady 
could leave her diamonds for a short time without exciting any 
scandal. The peculiarity of the pawnbroking in New York and 
London is that the sale of unredeemed pledges is managed in a 
way not to obtain a fair value for the goods, but almost as though 
with the intention of making them sell low. The pledges are sold 
at public auction, but there is no real public display of them before- 
hand; there is no attempt made to excite a real competition, to 
attract outside buyers, and make them sell at fair prices. The pawn- 
brokers prefer to buy them in themselves and sell them afterward. 
This is so much the case that almost any pawnbroker will give 
more for the absolute purchase of any article offered him than he 
will advance on it. 

A recent article in “ London Society,” entitled “ An Evening with 
my Uncle,” by James Greenwood, the author of the “ Night in the 
Workhouse,” which excited so much attention last year by its 
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realistic truthfulness, will show the workings of the English pawn- 
broking system. Or let any one interested in this matter visit any 
one of the pawn shops in this city, and remain there half an hour. 
If his heart is not moved at the scenes of distress this short ex- 
perience will show him, then he may be confident that nature has 
fitted him for the position of clerk in one of these establishments. 

In France, Italy, and elsewhere on the continent, this business is 
managed very differently. There the Government assumes the 
position of banker for the poor. A description of the manner of 
conducting this business in Paris will show the difference between 
their system and ours, and will serve at the same time to describe 
the institutions all over the rest of Continental Europe, which were 
modeled after that in Paris. In the first place, the offices of the 
Mont de Piéié, as the pawn-shops of Paris are called, are always 
situated in some large and spacious building, which is kept scrupu- 
lously neat and provided with sufficient accommodation for those 
who come there for business. As you pass in you are provided by 
the porter with a numbered check which gives you your turn, The 
French are a whole generation ahead of us in understanding how to 
avoid hurry and crowding, and the people are so habituated to the 
etiquette of such occasions, that wherever there is a crowd their 
first instinct is, not like ours—to try and push through to the front— 
but to immediately form a line and wait each for his turn. Passing 
up with your check, you are ushered into a waiting-room provided 
with settees, and when your number is called you step up to a 
window, and handing in the article you wish to pledge, will be told 
as quickly as possible what sum the Mont de Piété will advance 
upon it. If you choose to take this sum, you are furnished with 
another ticket, on presenting which to another officer, you receive 
the money, after having given your name, address, occupation, and 
the evidence that you are the person you represent yourself to be. 
This is an easier matter to do in Paris than here, since all French- 
men and French women have their “ papers ”—that is, their certifi- 
cate of baptism, tax receipt, or some equivalent—furnished by the 
police magistrate of their quarter. For a foreigner, a passport or a 
letter directed to himself would be quite sufficient. Your identity 
being settled, the money is given you, and with it a ticket telling with 
French accuracy what you have pawned, how much was advanced 
to you upon it, how much interest you will have to pay, and how 
long the loan will remain open before renewal. When you go back 
to redeem your property, about the same forms must be repeated, 
special stress being laid upon the proof of identity. 

The unredeemed articles are generally sold at public auctions 
held, at stated periods, in one of the halls of the Mont de Piété, If 
at the sale the articles bring more than was advanced on them, 
the excese is returned to the pledgers. If these can not be found, 
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the money goes to their legal representatives, and in case no one 
stands in this position, it reverts, with the profits of the institution, 
to the Government. The interest charged is but trifling, and the 
care taken of the articles pawned is so great that it is a very com- 
mon thing for owners of expensive furs and Winter clothing to put 
them in the Mont de Piété during the Summer, where they know 
they will be taken excellent care of and preserved from moths for 
avery slight charge. The Mont de Piété is also the safest place 
where a person about to leave Paris for a short time can deposit any 
valuables he does not wish to take with him, or to leave with 
servants or friends. The entire institution is really a blessing to the 
poor. The dealings are fair, the charges are reasonable, nor does its 
use necessitate a loss of one’s self-respect. 

A knowledge of the superior advantages of the European plan 
over our own, together with the perfect security and profitable 
character of the business of pawnbroking, have induced some gentle- 
men in Boston to establish a Pawner’s Bank. Some account of this 
experiment and its unexpectedly great success, viewed simply as a 
pecuniary speculation, will unquestionably be of interest, and may 
influence the establishment in New York of some similar institution. 

The Pawner’s Bank was incorporated in 1859. By its charter, it 
is to be governed by the laws relative to banks, as far as they apply 
to it. It is forbidden to be a bank of issue, but is allowed to loan 
only on pledge of goods and chattels. Its capital is limited to 
$300,000, to be raised in shares of one hundred dollars, and it has 
the power of borrowing upon its own notes, not to exceed the 
amount of its paid-in capital, and for periods not exceeding a year. 
When fifty thousand dollars was subscribed and one-half of it paid 
in, the bank was authorized to commence business. Its rate of 
interest was made uniform, and forbidden to exceed one aid one 
half per cent. a month. It was allowed to loan four-fifths of the 
appraised value on gold and silver ware, and two-thirds of the value 
of all other goods and chattels. Its management was put in the 
hands of seven directors, five of whom were to be elected annually 
by the stockholders, one to be appointed by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and one by the Mayor of Boston. These directors con- 
stituted a board, who should elect one of themselves president, and 
such other officers as they thought necessary. The loans were 
limited to a year, with power to redeem at any time within that 
period, If the property was not redeemed at the end of the year, 
it is provided that it shall be sold, the surplus kept a year for the 
owner, and if then not called for, it shall go into the “ profit and 
Joss fund,” which shall be drawn upon to make good any losses from 
failure of title or any other cause, and which shall be balanced every 
January, and the balance remaining be distributed, during the first 
three months of the year, among the needy of the city, in fuel, under 
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the direction of the board. The whole sum earned each year shall 
thus be disposed of at the end of the year. The interest paid the 
stockholders sha!l never exceed eight per cent. The president and 
directors are to report every October. In 1865 the power was given 
the bank to loan four-fifths of the appraised value upon deposit 
books in savings banks, or United States or Massachusetts bonds, 
and in case the savings bank books were not redeemed, it was made 
optional with the directors not to sell them at public auction. 

In January, 1860, the bank began business. In the first annual 
report, the directors say that though they started with giving one, 
two or three months’ credit, they found the custom in the old world 
was best, of giving six months’ credit, and that they had found 
that “borrowers of small sums, and on what would ordinarily be 
considered the poorest class of property, are the most prompt to 
redeem their pledges. The class of borrowers who take the longest 
period of the credit allowed them, are those who borrow in the 
largest sums, and on the highest and best classes of property. 

“ At first the mere pittance of interest that we demanded of the 
borrowers, when they came to redeem their loans, was looked upon 
with incredulity, our interest on a small loan of five dollars for a 
week being two cents, where ordinarily the borrower had been in 
the habit of paying from twenty-five to fifty cents. 

“We have had the pleasure, in a great many instances, of helping 
parties to means to take their property from ether hands, where it 
was pledged at ruinous rates of interest, and we have every reason 
to believe that our bank has had a favorable influence in mitigating 
the charges on such loans in other quarters, and in lessening the 
number of places of business in that department.” From the report 
of the directors in 1862, the following facts appear: The bank, since 
its creation, had loaned $494,947 73, and the interest paid on loans 
for the year was $16,620. The number of articles pawned was esti- 
mated at 267,045. The whole number of loans made by the bank 
was 18,413. Out of every hundred loans, sixty-four were of ten 
dollars and under. On an average, thirty-seven out of every hun- 
dred loans paid an interest less than twenty-one cents, twenty-seven 
less than eleven, and on four out of each hundred the interest 
was only one cent. The average length of the credit taken by the 
borrowers was three months and sixteen days. The average amount 
of interest received on each loan was one dollar eighty-eight cents 
and five mills, and the average amount loaned each person $21,91. 

The report made in October, 1866, which states the condition of 
the bank on the 4th of the month, at 7 Pp. a1., shows that the business 
of the bank had steadily increased. That the semi-annual sales 
show that “borrowers have been liberally dealt with; while the reg- 
ular payment of interest and redemption of loans, proves that this 
class of business may be as legitimate and safe as any other.” The 
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bank this year paid a dividend of eight per cent. in two semi-an- 
nual instalments, and was still able by its increased earnings to 
make an addition to the salaries of its officers. The December 
before, the directors, being authorized by the stockholders, had 
voted to increase the capital stock to $150,000, Of this proposed 
addition only $12,000 had thus far been subscribed, “though the 
whole could readily have been taken had the amount been needed.” 
From this report we learn that the total amount loaned reaches 
$1,231,739 75, while the total amount of loans paid in was $1,131,- 
580 25. The interest on loans for the year was $16,571 72. The 
estimated number of loans was 674,473. Seventy-three out of each 
hundred of the loans were for ten dollars and under, and five out 
of each hundred paid an interest of only one cent. The average 
length of credit taken was three months and twenty-two days; the 
average interest on each loan $1 42, and the average amount of 
each loan $22 81. The bank keeps all goods outside of its own 
vaults and safes, insured. 

The amount of the pecuniary benefit of this institution to the 
poor of Boston can perhaps be calculated, but it is impossible to 
over-estimate the amount of moral good it has done, by teaching 
them habits of self-reliance and self-respect. The bank treats them 
fairly, and their transactions with it are those of simple, straight- 
forward business. There is no degradation in dealing with it, nor 
anything more humiliating in proposing a loan to it, than there is 
in offering a note for discount to any regular bank. Its business is 
utterly removed from the degrading associations connected with 
pawnbroking and with the wholly vile character of the persons 
engaged in it. And it is singular that an institution of this kind 
could have been in operation so long, and so successfully, in Boston, 
without being imitated in New York. As it now stands, it would 
be cheaper for any one who wished to borrow one hundred dollars 
upon the pledge of goods, to make the trip to Boston simply for 
this purpose, rather than do it here. While, if the express com- 
panies would undertake the charge of carrying the goods there, and 
negotiating the loan, they could charge a handsome fee for so doing, 
and still make it so much more for the interest of those who fre- 
quent the pawn shops here, as to give them a large business. 

That the poor in this city are thrifty is evident from the flour- 
ishing condition of the numerous savings banks. Without exhaust- 
ive minuteness in collecting statistics of the number and condition 
of these institutions here, any one who walks about our streets will 
plainly see that some ten or twelve of these institutions have found 
their business sufficiently profitable to enable them to expend their 
surplus, or a part of it, in expensive bank buildings. It would seem 
that if in any bank the excess of profits belonged to the depositors 
it should be so with savings banks, and yet in this city the capital 
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invested in expensive buildings, occupied only by savings banks, 
must reach millions in value. Now, if the directors of these banks 
had invested a portion of the money which belongs to the deposit- 
ors in buying a lot and putting upon it a building that would 
improve the real estate and bring such an enhanced rent as 
would diminish the necessary office expenses of the bank, or per- 
haps abolish them entirely, no fault could be found. But this is 
not the case. These banks occupy the buildings entirely, though 
how they manage to do so is a mystery except to those who have 
some time been favored with an inside view of the management of 
some benevolent institution. The excuse that such a building is 
justified by the increased air of stability it gives the bank, and 
which attracts a greater amount of business to it, cannot hold, 
since the business which enabled them to gather together money 
enough to pay for such a building out of their profits was obtained 
before they had such a building, and often while their accommoda- 
tions were of a very confined and unostentatious character. 

Further than this, the funds collected by savings banks are almost 
without exception invested in Government and State securities, or 
mortgages upon real estate. These securities, as a rule, pay seven 
per cent. The bank, however, gives to its depositors an average 
of five. The other two per cent. is partly in these expensive build- 
ings and in the bank “‘reserves.” To possess an expensive build- 
ing, and to manage an enormous reserve, delights a certain class of 
people, since it reflects a kind of importance upon themselves. 

The original idea of a savings bank was to benefit the depositors, 
not to gratify the directors. Now, as has been proved by the 
Pawner’s Bank in Boston, the business of lending small sums upon 
articles left in pawn is perfectly safe, and can be made to pay an 
interest of eight per cent. a year. Why, then, should not the bank 
which gathers its money from the poor, and the bank which lends 
its money to the poor, be one and the same institution? - There is 
nothing against this combination, but everything in favor of it. It 
would most certainly be a great saving, and to the class who can 
least afford useless expenditure. If the money locked up in use- 
lessly extravagant buildings for our savings banks and in their 
reserves, and extorted from the poor in the guise of interest by 
the pawnbrokers of this city, could be saved by such a simple com- 
bination and kept in circulation among the class from whom it is 
all taken and to whom it really belongs, it would amount to a very 
large annual sum, and would be of incalculable benefit to them. It 
will be done some day. Who will be the first to reduce the scheme 
to practice, now that it is suggested ? 

Epwarp How tanp. 
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\ HO is Miss Dix? The name has, for over a quarter of a cen- 

tury, been a household word in our land as a symbol of 
philanthropy, of mercy, of unselfish, heroic devotion in alleviating 
the sufferings of humanity. Yet how little does the public know 
of her personality, her habits, where she was born, or where she 
resides, Like Shakespeare, she has lost her individuality in the 
greatness of her work. Her presence is felt but not perceived, just 
as a single grain of subtle perfume fills a whole room, but is itself 
unseen, Still, Miss Dix is no myth, but only a flesh-and-blood mar- 
vel. When her achievements are stated in the aggregate, they sug- 
gest miraculous power, but are, in fact, a practical illustration of 
what one woman can do in thirty years, when inspired by a noble 
purpose and working unceasingly for the good of the race. 

She has been instrumental in establishing thirty-two public hos- 
pitals for the insane—one in Rome, one in Dalmatia, another on the 
Isle of Jersey, one in Nova Scotia, one in Newfoundland, and the 
remainder chiefly in our own country. With the episode of four 
years and a half of service in the military hospitals during the Rebel- 
lion, this stupendous labor constitutes the story of her life. Her 
career as a philanthropist is all that the world has any right to 
know, and yet, apart from any vulgar curiosity, it feels a natural 
desire to learn something of the personnel of this angel of mercy. 
Her carte de visite is seen in none of the shops, few people seem 
ever to have met her, and the sketch given of her in the “ Ameri- 
can Encylopedia” is very incorrect, was written by one who never 
saw her, and even misstates the place of her birth. 

Boston is the city of her nativity. Her grandfather was a phy- 
sician, but her father, owing to delicate health, never adopted a 
profession. General John A, Dix is not, as is often stated in the 
papers, her brother, but is a near blood relative. Miss Dorothea 
L. Dix was once a young lady of the American Athens, in affluent 
circumstances, and, like a thousand others, in a situation to lead a 
life of aimless ease. Like John Howard, she had, when young, a 
very frail and impaired constitution. She was sent to England, and 
on several voyages to warmer climes, to recover her health. When 
she first arrived in Liverpool, she was prostrated with illness, and 
it was eighteen months before she was able to be borne in the arms 
of her nurses to the home-bound ship. It is probable that she res- 
cued herself from chronic invalidism by her strong will and the 
inspiration of the philanthropic labors which she began before her 
girlhood was ended. 
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One Sabbath, as she was coming out of Doctor Lowell’s church 
in Boston, the steps were crowded in front, and she overheard two 
benevolent gentlemen talking about the horrible condition of the 
jail in East Cambridge, where there were a number of young 
prisoners awaiting trial, Early that week, although under the care 
of a physician, she visited this institution, and there found, in 
addition to the other inmates, thirty insane persons in the most 
wretched state of filth and rags, breathing a pestilential air, shut up 
in dark, damp cells, and receiving no treatment whatever. The 
surroundings of the others confined there were not much better. 
She began her task by conducting religious services in the jail on 
the Sabbath, which had been wholly neglected. Soon after, she set 
about relieving the physical sufferings of these unfortunate out- 
casts of society. As the accommodations for the insane were insuf- 
ficient in her own State, she applied to its Legislature, and on the 
facts being brought to their knowledge, an appropriation was made 
for enlarging the capacity of their asylums. In her younger days 
Miss Dix was very intimate in the family of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, the celebrated Unitarian divine, but it does not appear that 
he gave direction to her philanthropic enterprises, for while sympa- 
thizing fully with their purpose, he rather opposed her exhaustive 
exertions on the ground that she would destroy her health. But 
she had received a thorough education, which had taught her to 
rely on her own powers, and when her resolve had been deliber- 
ately formed, opposition only increased its strength. After her suc- 
cess in Massachusetts she went on a visit to Washington, and while 
there examined into the condition of the insane, and found sad need 
of reformation. She called on John Quincy Adams, then a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, after having held the highest office in the 
gift of the nation, and the sympathies of the “old man eloquent” 
were at once excited. He secured, at her suggestion, the passage 
of a bill making a very adequate appropriation for the care of the 
insane in the District of Columbia. 

Her life-work was now fairly begun. “She comprehended its 
scope and magnitude, she prosecuted it with system, practical 
method, and indomitable energy. With a quiet persistency that 
excited no opposition, and a persuasive earnestness which won the 
support of those whose aid she required, she gave up home, friends, 
quiet ; renounced the literary leisure for which she had a decided 
taste, the joys of domestic life, the fascinating pleasures of society 
—she consecrated everything which had in it any element of selfish- 
ness to the service of humanity. 

In 1843 she visited every county alms-house in the State of New 
York, and early the next year presented a memorial to its Legisla- 
ture as a basis for asking an appropriation for hospitals, to meet 
the pressing needs of the indigent insane, the most helpless and 
wretched of the victims of misfortune. 
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This document was submitted January 12, 1844, and is one of the 
most interesting and carefully prepared papers in the public archives 
of the State. After stating some of the most loathsome and 
revolting facts in regard to the situation and abuse of these poor 
creatures which she had discovered on her tour of inspection, she 
says: 

“Ts this a condition of things to be tolerated in a Christian land, 
in the very heart of a community claiming to take rank for eleva- 
tion of moral principles and high-minded justice? I am persuaded 
that it is unnecessary to dwell upon this subject ; it must be enough 
that these evils are known to exist, for legislation to guard against 
their continuance.” She then proceeds to give a minute and detailed 
description of the insane asylums of the State, their management, 
number of patients, their relative capacity, and system of treatment. 
Then follows, in order, a sketch of the alms-house of every county, 
and especially with reference to the condition of the insane. In 
concluding this voluminous document, so full of facts and figures, 
her suppressed earnestness breaks out into a glow of genuine elo- 
quence: “ Look abroad: is not that real which I show? And if 
true, if real, if you are, in the adoption of your State seal, ambi- 
tious, without being vain-glorious; if you are great without conceit ; 
if you are just without speciousness; if your noble motto is not a 
bitter satire on your acts, then am I more than justified in the con- 
fidence, transcending hope, which inspires me while urging the 
claims of the most dependent and most miserable portions of the 
community. Now, amid the many acts, the various deliberations, 
which consume time in your stately Capitol, consecrate a portion to 
the highest, most enduring interests—to perpetuating the truest 
glory of a people aspiring to glory—the truest prosperity of a 
people eager to be prosperous—the truest good of a people emulous 
toadvance! So shall the genius of your State reiterate with exult- 
ing voice your sublime motto, Exc gLstor! Excersior!” 

‘These burning words were uttered when Miss Dix was a little 
past thirty years old, an@ show that enthusiasm in her nature which 
at this later day seldom exhibits itself in speech. Now her manner 
suggests power held in reserve. 

The result of this noble appeal Was not then to obtain “ four” or 
“six” new hospitals as she recommended, but she did secure an 
appropriation for a large addition to the Utica Asylum, which 
greatly augmented its capacity and accommodations. 

Miss Dix continued her philanthropic labors in this field with un- 
tiring assiduity, travelling through every State east of the Rocky 
Mountains, visiting all their jails, alms-houses, prisons and insane 
asylums, making herself thoroughly acquainted with their condition, 
and applying to their legislatures to secure the needed appropria- 
tions and reform, Her success in accomplishing these ends has 
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been truly wonderful, and in this way she has contributed largely— 
in most cases being the original projector—in the establishment of 
hospitals for the insane in Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, Illinois, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Rhode Island and New Jersey. 

But she did not stop with invoking State legislatures to the help 
of suffering humanity. In 1848-9, she memorialized Congress, ask- 
ing an appropriation of 5,000,000 acres of the public land to endow 
hospitals for the indigent insane; but the measure was not then 
successful. In 1850, she renewed her appeal and demanded 10,000,- 
000 acres for the same purpose. The committee of the House to 
whom the memorial was referred made a favorable report; the bill 
received the requisite vote, but failed in the Senate for want of time. 
Still, she did not despair. Four years later, we find her engaged, 
with her usual dauntless persistency, in the same endeavor. In 
April, 1844, such a bill as she asked passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, appropriating 10,000,000 acres of the Federal domain to the 
several States, for the erection of hospitals for the insane. To the 
disgrace of President Pierce be it said, he vetoed this philanthropic 
measure, pretendedly on constitutional grounds, though he had 
assured Miss Dix personally that her scheme would receive his 
approbation and support. 

About the year 1854, Miss Dix visited Europe, travelling exten- 
sively on the continent, through England, Ireland and Scotland, 
making herself thoroughly conversant with the condition and man- 
agement of the jails, prisons and hospitals of the countries through 
which she passed. She also procured legislative appropriations for 
the better care of the indigent insane from several foreign govern- 
ments, and was instrumental in establishing the celebrated asylum 
on the Isle of Jersey. When this measure was before Parliament, 
an English paper of the time says that a member, in a speech on 
this subject, remarked that it was humiliating to his nation that this 
long-needed reform should have been suggested by a foreigner, that 
foreigner a woman, and the woman a dissenter. Her heresy con- 
sisted in being a Unitarian. Miss Dix travelled in Russia, received 
several honorary medals there, and met Florence Nightingale in the 
military hospitals of the Crimea, where she made careful observa- 
tions and became familiar with a new phase of active benevolence, 
little dreaming how soon she was to dispense the same kind offices 
among the sick and wounded heroes of her own country. It was a 
beautiful coincident, that these two sisters of the world’s charity, 
representing two hemispheres, the old and the new, should be 
allowed to meet face to face and shake hands in token of the fact 
that their names are linked immortally in the bright record of mer- 
ciful deeds. 

Returning to her native land in 1859, she immediately resumed 
her chosen_mission here, for which she was now better prepared by 
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her enlarged experience, and has continued in it, with the exception 
of an interim of four years and a half, occasioned by our civil war, 
and which will be briefly mentioned hereafter. In the Winter of 
1865-6, she obtained an additional appropriation of $100,000 from 
the New Jersey Legislature to extend its State Asylum for the 
Insane, and the same year $35,000 from Connecticut for a similar 
purpose, with a view to increasing the sum to $100,000, as the 
money was needed. In 1847, she secured the foundation of the 
first institution for the insane in Indiana, and this Winter (1867) 
she has visited this State to ask its Legislature for a further appro- 
priation of $345,000 to provide for the increased wants of this class 
of unfortunates, which twenty years have developed in the rapidly 
growing population of the great West. 

The care and treatment of the insane, and the true character of 
their disease, is still a subject on which the public is very poorly 
informed. Classes which cannot speak for themselves are long in 
obtaining a hearing. In ancient times, as the New Testament 
abundantly proves, lunatics were believed to be possessed of evil 
spirits, and this superstition still prevails in Southern Europe. To 
appreciate Miss Dix’s work, a brief retrospective view of the condi- 
tion of the insane in the past will be necessary. It is within eighty 
years that the first attempt to ameliorate their sufferings and bring 
them within the range of human sympathy began. Previous to 
that, and even within the last thirty years in our land, they have 
been shut up in loathsome dungeons, deprived of light, warmth and 
pure air, left to wallow in reeking filth, manacled and chained, as 
if their misfortune were a most heinous crime, for which they must 
endure this fiendish punishment. 

Miss Dix herself has seen these poor creatures tortured with iron 
collars and groaning under the weight of galling chains. But near 
the beginning of the present century, the learned Pinel, of Paris, 
cast the light of science upon the mystery of insanity, and revealed 
its true nature as a physical malady, which was often subject to 
proper medical treatment. He commenced a radical reform in the 
public management of these unfortunate sufferers, which soon 
aroused the philanthropic impulses of his people, and the movement 
soon extended to England and our own country. The progress of 
this benevolent idea hasbeen slow but constant. It has received 
its greatest momentum from the prolonged efforts of Miss Dix. To 
Pinel, who, amid the horrors of the French Revolution, devoted 
himself to this humane work, belongs the honor of discovering this 
new field of philanthropy; but she has tilled it to its utmost 
corner. 

According to the census of 1860, there were in our States and 
_ Territories 23,999 insane persons, of which 4,317 were in New York, 
or nearly twice the number in any other State. Among the pre 
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disposing causes of insanity, the most prominent are hereditary 
transmission, ill-health, domestic unhappiness, religious excitement 
and intemperance. But, lest any complacent bachelor should find 
consolation in one of these specifications, it may be added that the 
statistics show that the single, during the age most liable to the 
malady, are much more frequently insane than the married. Thus, 
of 29,250 patients treated in France in 1853, whose condition as to 
marriage was known, 18,078, or 61.80 per cent., were single, 8,493 
were married, and 2,679 widowed. 

‘As to the occupations which are productive of insanity, the 
learned professions are probably most prolific. “Soldiers and 
sailors” are placed first on the list, but the large number of this 
class is doubtless owing to the fact that immediate provision is 
made for their removal to a hospital when they lose their reason, 
so that the number is more fully reported, The number of insane 
professional men in France in 1853 was one in 562. Artists were 
most predisposed to lunacy, judges and lawyers were next, while 
professors, authors, and editors were fifth on the list. Among the 
very lowest on the scale enumerated are office-holders, who seem 
inclined to a cheerful view of life, and don’t want to create a 
vacancy by any suspicion of being out of their heads. The period 
of life most subject to this terrible visitation is between the fortieth 
and fiftieth years, when the cares, anxieties and uncertainties of our 
careers are at their climacteric height. The prevalence of the dis- 
ease is much greater than in former ages, owing to the intensified 
character of modern civilization, with its exhaustive drain on the 
nervous system and brain, with a corresponding diminution in the 
muscular organism. Miss Dix estimates the number of insane in 
our population to be about one in eight hundred, but the curability 
of the disease is greater than is popularly supposed. The lowest 
estimate, based on careful statistics, shows that of cases treated 
within one year from their inception, from 60 to 70 per cent. 
recover; of those who are taken in charge immediately by physi- 
cians making insanity a specialty, and practising in a hospital, as 
many as 90 in 100 are cured. Of all the patients received into the 
public institutions of the United States, recent and chronic, the 
average of cures is not far from 40 per cent., and the average life 
of an insane person confirmed in the condition, is eighteen years. 

It will be observed that the probabilities of recovery decrease as 
the disease progresses. What was at first diseased action soon gets 
to be diseased organization, and there is then little hope. Insanity 
should be treated when its preliminary symptoms are clearly recog- 
nized. There is no more sacred duty to the dearest friend on earth, 
wife, husband, daughter or son, than to take them at once to a hos- 
pital, where they can be scientifically treated, when reason first 
totters on her throne, and not wait until she is finally deposed, 
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From this cursory view of insanity, its claims upon the practical 
philanthropy of the age are clearly apparent. With all that has 
been done for these helpless, reasonless sufferers, the work is by no 
means finished. New York is behind most other States in the rela- 
tive adequacy of her provisions for this most unfortunate class of 
her population. In the Empire State there are now nearly two 
thousand insane persons who cannot be admitted to the public asy- 
lums for want of room. The well-known institution at Utica, with 
only capacity for five hundred patients, is crowded with six hun- 
dred, and is daily refusing pressing applications for admission. The 
asylum at Ovid is not yet opened, and the county and private insti- 
tutions are nearly all full. The Hudson River Asylum for the 
Insane has been located by a legislative commission, two miles 
north of the beautiful city of Poughkeepsie, and-the State of New 
York will be asked this Winter to make an appropriation of 
$100,000 to commence the erection of the buildings necessary to 
carry out this public charity. The institution will be devoted prin- 
cipally to the cure of the insane, and will be the receptacle 
especially of recent cases, though chronic patients will be admitted. 
This enterprise, which will be a complete success, is one of the last 
to which Miss Dix has for years devoted her untiring energy. Her 
idea will soon take shape in an imposing edifice. 

This paper was begun with a firm resolution to say nothing per- 
sonal, save in the most general way, of this estimable woman, who 
has always striven so determinedly to avoid all notoriety, all exhi 
bition of her own individuality, which she chooses to have absorbed 
in her great work. Still, a beautiful philanthropic career can not be 
so easily grasped by our admiration, until it becomes incarnate in 
some particular person. We wish to see the humanity as well as 
the divinity of a noble life. Here, then, is Miss Dix; a sedate, 
kindly-expressioned lady in black, really about fifty-five years of 
age, but looking younger. Rather above the medium size, and when 
standing, presenting a commanding figure. Her hair is yet very 
dark, and the few silver threads are only observable in the strongest 
light. Her eye, the distinguishing feature, strikes you at first as 
black, it is so clear and lustrous when she speaks, but it is in fact 
gray. Her face is attractive, and while denoting strong character, 
is lighted up by a very conciliatory smile, which seems to ripple 
about the eyes rather than the lips. She dresses in black and with 
a becoming severity of style. About the neck she wears a white 
gauze kerchief, crossed in front and fastened with a gold cross. On 
her fingers are a variety of odd rings, none very valuable except 
the one with the brilliant pearl. They all look like souvenirs of the 
past, are evidently presents, and worn from some pleasant association 
connected with her benevolent mission. There is a witching per- 
suasiveness in her voice, and a clear, confident precision in her 
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accents which have the most convincing effect on the listener. Any 
one who hears her speak, can understand why her tones are so 
quieting and imperative to the insane, whose wildest ravings she has 
often controlled by the magic talisman of her voice and the perfect 
composure of her manner. 

So appears Miss Dorothea L. Dix, as she sits at an alcove of the 
State Library in Albany, answering her numerous letters, which she 
does in a bold, masculine hand, and with much celerity. She is 
only found here for a few days or weeks during the session of the 
Legislature, and senators and members of Assembly are frequently 
dropping in to consult her about the new asylum. 

She unfolds her plans to them with logical precision, and earnestly 
asks their support for the philanthropic appropriations which she 
asks for the care of the insane, One secret of her great success is 
that she is never importunate, never thrusts herself in people’s way, 
and when the scheme for which she has labored has been brought 
before the public, and later, when it becomes an accomplished fact, 
she has entirely dropped out of notice, allowing others to enjoy the 
honors. 

She has no home but her country. She travels alone, stops at 
hotels, and declines the numerous tenders of private hospitality, 
invitations to dine and tea, which would monopolize the time which 
she has devoted to the one grand purpose of her life. To all appli- 
cations to take part in fairs and festivals, or to be present at public 
demonstrations, she uniformly says, No. Her letters are usually 
addressed to Trenton, N. J., where she has a room in the insane 
hospital which she aided in founding; but she only stays there a 
few weeks during the whole year. Miss Dix is literally a cosmo- 
politan and her only home is where she happens to be laboring in 
her philanthropic mission. As she never asks or receives anf dona- 
tion for her own use, it may be presumed that she receives an annual 
income from her private investments, which places her beyond any 
anxiety about her own support. In her habits, she is very methodic 
and regular, rising at 5 o’clock in the morning and retiring at 10 at 
night. With all her intense devotion to her main work, she has 
indulged in some little episodes of charitable labor. She had a 
decided taste for literature, and in 1829 there appeared in Boston, 
anonymously, the “ Garland of Flora,” of which she was the author. 
Her favorite studies in girlhood were geology and botany, and she 
seldom returns from a Summer walk without a bunch of flowers or 
a brief extract from the great store-book of nature. But her pen 
soon took a practical and reformatory turn, and she subsequently 
published several books for the instruction of children, among which 
were “Conversations about Common Things,” “Alice and Ruth,” 
and “Evening Hours.” She also has written a variety of tracts 
for the benefit of prisoners and convicts, 
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Having once witnessed a shipwreck at Au Sable Island, a little 
dot.of land off the stormy coast of Nova Scotia, where only a few 
rough sailors can live, the incident at once suggested another hu- 
mane idea to her mind. She came home, and in two or three of 
our principal cities raised the means, and sent five modern life-boats 
to the island for the rescue of those who every year are, near this 
point, left at the mercy of the winds and waves. 

Her work in the great Rebellion can only be generalized. On the 
19th of April, 1861, she was in Washington with a yearning sym- 
pathy for the soldier who must receive wounds and suffer from the 
diseases of the camp while in the service of his country. This de- 
mand was for the time superior to that which had engrossed her 
whole thought for over twenty-five years. She nursed the Massa- 
chusetts volunteers who were wounded in the streets of Baltimore, 
and who shed the first blood in defense of the nation. She made 
the first hospital clothing, distributed the first vaccine matter, and 
was the pioneer of that glorious sisterhood of American women 
whose noble deeds shoot up like bright, exotic flowers along the 
scarred and blackened path of war. She had almost plenary power 
conferred upon her in the administration of the hospitals, removed 
and appointed nurses at will, and had general supervision of this 
department of the service. Her immense labors in this field ab- 
sorbed her whole time and energy for four years and a half, and 
form an essential feature of this dark, fearful period of our national 
history. 

Some two years ago a few brave, generous Union officers con- 
ceived the idea of erecting a soldiers’ monument at Fortress Mon- 
roe. Soon after the effort started, it drooped, like most other pro- 
jects which rely upon popular gratitude. Miss Dix was besought 
to take charge of the enterprise and carry it on to completion. She 
at first declined, considered and consented. She promised the com- 
mittee one thousand dollars, if she had to pay it herself. Stewart, 
the merchant prince, gave her two hundred dollars for this purpose, 
and Jay Cooke, the celebrated banker, five hundred dollars more. 
The fund is nearly raised. Ere long, a plain sienite shaft, in the 
form of an obelisk, seventy feet high, and resting on an elevation 
of thirty feet, will stand at Fortress Monroe, like a silent sentinel 
beside the moaning ocean, whose bosom seems to echo the dirges 
of the heroic dead. So, tarough the circling centuries, the noble 
example of Miss Dix will rise above the level of humanity, beauti- 
ful in its chaste simplicity, glorious in its inspiration, and, like a 
light-house looking out with kindly eye on the great sea of the 
world’s wretchedness and woe, will still beckon the shipwrecked 
sufferer, drifting helplessly without rudder or compass, into the 
sheltering hayen of humane regard! 


L. J. Bieerow. 
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HE Emperor Napoleon is doubtless more alive to the influence 

of the press than any sovereign in Europe. He better under- 

stands what may be accomplished through its efforts, and from his 

first advent to power up to the present time, one of his chief cares 
has been the control of the French journals. 

His Majesty’s government has been staunchly supported by three 
journals. .The one, “ Le Moniteur Universel,” is the acknowledged 
organ of the French administration, and is hence official. The 
semi-official are the “ Constitutionnel” and the “ Patrie,” the former 
being more important and open in its vocation, the latter being what 
I may term a journalistic guerrilla. The “ Moniteur” is under the 
ostensible management of two gentlemen well known as journalists 
in Paris, Messieurs Turgan and Dalloz; the latter, being the junior, 
attends more particularly to the commercial administration of the 
paper, while M. Turgan is the chief political editor—le directeur 
politique. In reality, however, these are but lay figures, or at best, 
secretaries. The Emperor manages the “ Moniteur,” through his 
Chief of the Press, a person known in Paris as the Chef du Divi- 
sion de la Presse, this Division being a “bureau” in the palace of 
the Minister of the Interior, which office was established years since 
by order of the Emperor to serve as a check or spy upon the daily 
journals of Paris, and in fact upon all journals published throughout 
the French Empire, copies of which the managers or directors must 
perforce, under a penalty for non-compliance, send to the depart- 
ment in question. The Paris journals, up to the date of the late 
proclamation of Napoleon concerning the press, were obliged to 
submit to the censor above referred to a copy before public circula- 
tion, and could not issue a single number except at the peril of 
warning and fine until permission to do so had been obtained from 
the Chef de la Presse. All telegrams, all political matters, in short 
the entire contents of the papers, were subjected to supervision, and 
in many instances the lynx-eyed official discovered in queer, out-of- 
the-way places, in stories, in theatrical reports, even in advertise- 
ments, matter which he considered offensive, and which was 
repressed ere the journal could appear. This important and all- 
powerful individual is, so far as journalism is concerned, in reality, 
as I said above, the editor of the “Moniteur,” and by his orders 
and directions the more important announcements in the journal 
are made up. Frequently, weeks pass by without his finding it 

= necessary to trouble the Emperor about the paper; but then some 
knotty subject arises, and the Chef de la Presse may be seen in 
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attendance at the Tuileries. He is always admitted at once to the 
presence of his Majesty, and the difficulty discussed. Between them 
they arrange the form of publication which they deem the most 
likely to be effectual, and then Messieurs Turgan and Dalloz receive 
the manuscript in those large square envelopes bearing the great 
red seal of the Cabinet, and understand its importance. The proofs 
are sent to the Emperor himself for correction. All the Imperial 
decrees, discourses, acts of grace or pardon—in short, all the purely 
official intelligence first appears in the “ Moniteur.” But it often 
happens that this journal is the last to publish very important and 
significant matters. The reasons for this reticence are obvious. 
The French people have learned to look upon the “ Moniteur” as 
the mouthpiece of the Emperor, and they attach so much weight to 
its least statement, that great care must be taken not to create im- 
pressions which might be injurious to the administration. So, until 
the Emperor or the Chef has given orders, the official organ is 
oftentimes strangely silent. 

The “ Constitutionnel,” the leading semi-official journal in Paris, 
is edited ostensibly by M. Paulin Limayrac; but here again the 
real manager of the paper is the Chef de la Presse. Monsieur 
Limayrac each day visits the Minister of the Interior and the Chef. 
He obtains his orders, gets his notes, his subject for a leading arti- 
cle, and returns to the office of the “Constitutionnel” to make a 
show of authority which his associate editors are well aware is not 
truly vested in him. He is the representative of power, not the 
power itself. The semi-official journal receives, like the “Moni- 
teur,” a subvention from the Government, and has the additional 
benefit of. being allowed in many instances to publish news of great 
political significance and importance in advance of other Paris 
journals, thus acquiring a prestige which adds to its weight as an 
organ of the administration. It frequently happens that the “Con- 
stitutionnel” is ordered to broach subjects which are afterward 
discussed by the “Moniteur,” but which it is feared might too 
greatly perturb the public mind were they at once taken up by the 
official organ. This being a well-recognized fact in Paris, I might 
say throughout Europe, the mention of any subject by the “ Consti- 
tutionnel” at once gives it that weight which the public accord to 
matters understood to be under the supervision of the Government. 
If the matter in question provokes too much opposition—if, through 
their countless mouchards or spies, the authorities ascertain that the 
people are adverse to the measures treated in the semi-official jour- 
nal—the obnoxious propositions are allowed to die away, and at 
some opportune moment the “ Moniteur,” in a sharp official para- 
graph, chides the “Constitutionnel” for having started a matter 
which cannot be approved of by his Majesty. If, on the other hand, 
the idea advocated by the semi-official organ seems to please the 
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people, the “Moniteur” takes it up, and it then assumes official 
importance, 

In the above manner the “Constitutionnel” renders great service 
to the Emperor and his ministers, and accordingly its editor and the 
staff at his orders are decorated and receive liberal salaries. They 
are men of ability, and through the direct influence of the court 
are well received in society. These advantages naturally render 
them devoted adherents of the Napoleonic dynasty. The “Consti- 
tutionnel” is owned by a number of gentlemen, who form a society 
or company, and hold shares in the property. They divide the 
profits of the journal, which are comparatively enormous, as beside 
its subvention its income from advertisements is large. The notori- 
ous Paris banker, Mirés, was the principal owner of the “Constitu- 
tionnel ” some years since, and at one time he endeavored to turn the 
journal against the Government, which would not favor some of his 
moneyed schemes. The Chef de la Presse quietly resisted this. He 
instructed Monsieur Limayrac to pay no attention to Mirés, to receive 
no orders save from himself, and to refuse admittance to any new 
director or editor whom Mirés might send to the office of the journal. 
To his intense astonishment and indignation Mirés found himself 
deprived of the right to do as he pleased with his own property. 
He came tothe office and stormed and threatened. Monsieur 
Limayrac paid not the slightest attention to him, and on one occa- 
sion actually caused the messenger to put him into the street. 
Finding resistance unavailing, Mirés gave up the struggle, conclud- 
ing, doubtless, that in France the liberty of the press was une 
plaisanterie amére. Connected with the “ Constitutionnel ” is a Mon- 
sieur Boniface, an old, white-haired gentleman, who is known as 
the Gerant or Secretary. He has been for years in this position, 
and his duties consist in signing those paragraphs or articles which 
the Government desire it to be understood are semi-official. A 
leading editorial, signed Boniface, comes, as the public know, from 
the Minister of the Interior or the Emperor himself, hence these 
publications add still more to the importance of the journal. 

The “ Patrie,” as I said above, is the scout or guerrilla for the 
Emperor’s government. Its duties are not always pleasant, but 
then the subvention it receives is liberal. The “Patrie” is made use 
of by the Emperor as follows: It starts subjects which the “ Moni- 
teur” dare not touch, and which, if they appeared in the “ Constitu- 
tionnel,” would at once acquire too much importance. The “ Patrie” 
makes the first essay. If the subject proves unpopular, the journal 
starting it receives the most scathing rebukes from the official 
organ. It is called to account, threatened with avertissement (offi- 
cial rebukes, three of which cause the suspension of a journal), and 
otherwise abused and maltreated. It is indignantly repudiated by 
the administration, ridiculed, belittled and scolded in all sorts of 
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ways, denounced as a mischief-maker, and the offensive subject is then 
dropped forever, or at any rate until some more favorable turn of the. 
popular mind is supposed to have taken place. The “ Patrie,” it will 
be understood, is thus at times placed in the most unenviable 
light, and its editors lampooned and laughed at. But Monsieur Dela- 
marre, the editor and proprietor of the journal, always bears these 
little incidental outpourings of official indignation with the utmost 
complacency and patience. He is aware that, as often happens, the 
subject to be broached may prove popular, whereupon the “ Patrie” 
revels in the fact that its suggestions are taken up, first by the semi- 
official organ, and lastly by the “ Moniteur,” which vie with each 
other in pra‘ses of its patriotism and usefulness to the Empire’s 
best interests. When ordered to purposely publish false news, to 
make false statements that the Government may assume the virtu- 
ously indignant tone, or that the Emperor may come out with one 
of his well-turned phrases in favor of universal peace and the larg- 
est liberty, the “ Patrie” renders its editors very miserable. The sar- 
casms of journals which can never hope for a sup of Imperial pap, 
of writers and journalists who are not and dare not hope that they 
ever will be decorated, mercilessly quiz and jeer at the “jackals of 
the ‘ Patrie,’” but spite of it all the editors of that queerly managed 
journal find consolation in the certainty of future emolument or 
honorary distinctions, and I may add here that these expectations 
are sooner or later fulfilled. 

The “Patrie” was thoroughly in favor of the late Davis Confed- 
eracy, because it had received hints not to be disregarded concern- 
ing the wishes of his Majesty on that subject. Naturally enough, Na- 
poleon desired the success of the Rebellion. The dismemberment of 
the Union was a matter fraught with the deepest interest tohim. The 
results of such an eventuality might be to place between his forces 
in Mexico and the administration of our Government a formidable 
obstacle—a Power of which he might become the ally. So he 
deemed it best to educate the public mind in France, to warp it 
toward his views of the struggle between the North and South. 
He was well aware that France had a traditionary good feeling 
toward the United States as a Republic; and to combat this by 
degrees, the semi-official and official press in Paris went to work 
with more or less effect, but with undoubted bitterness and energy. 
The “ Patrie ” led off in this nefarious design. Its first efforts were 
tempered with apparent solicitude for the welfare of the “Great 
Republic,” but as reverses were undergone by the forces of the 
North, its tone became more and more insolent and malignant. In 
its ardor it made the most stupid blunders about this country, dis- 
played the most lamentable ignorance of its resources, even of its 
geography; but with the masses in France, this passed unnoticed. 
They were deceived and led astray by the misrepresentations of this 
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journal, and taught to look upon the people of the North as so 
many tyrants, the people of the South as so many victims. The 
writers of the “ Patrie” did their work with all the more zeal from 
the fact that ex-Commissioner Slidell made a liberal use of Rebel 
gold with, those who would accept it, while the more honorable 
were féted by the wily Rebel agent in the most sumptuous manner. 
His magnificent suite of apartments in the Champs Elyssees became 
the rendezvous for the élite of the litterateurs of Paris, and there 
these talented gentlemen learned from the lips of the beautiful and 
fascinating daughter of the Commissioner what “ monsters ” the men 
of the North were. Of course these writers from guests became 
friends, and then they made the best use of their opportunities in 
the press, and the ball set rolling by the “ Patrie,” was taken up by 
the “ Constitutionnel,” and then the “ Moniteur,” and the devoted 
- North soon had no advocates save in the opposition journals. During 
that dark period of this country’s history when the Rebellion 
seemed upon the point of success, the influence of the “ Patrie” 
vastly increased, as it published so much “exclusive” Southern 
Information. At the close of the war the “Patrie” was forced to 
moderate its tone, and received some rather severe reprimands from 
the “ Moniteur” for advancing unfounded theories concerning the 
United States; but the Mexican question, one much more important 
to France, absorbed public interest throughout the Empire, and the 
vagaries of the “ Patrie” passed out of mind. Americans, however, 
will long remember the mischievous, malignant misrepresentations 
of this journal, although it was less to blame than those who gave 
it the mot d’ordre. 

The late modifications made by the Emperor Napoleon in the 
laws concerning the French press will doubtless not change the 
character of the three journals mentioned above. They are even 
more necessary to his Majesty than at any former period of his 
reign, now that he has so evidently lost ground in the estimation 
of the French people, who understand that he is as fallible as other 
human beings. He will now require the most continued and deter- 
mined advocacy of the press, and will of course make the best use 
of his semi-official and official journals, which will have many bit- 
ter attacks to answer. The moment it becomes apparent that the 
liberty granted to journalism is a reality, and not a mere “ idea,” 
the opposition journals will assault every act of the Government, 
and the “Patrie,” “Constitutionnel,” and “Moniteur” will then 
find ample employment for their able editors. The French public, 
however, will know just what weight to attach to their publica- 
tions, and doubtless, even in this country, the true character and 
relations of the journals in question will be duly appreciated. 

H. A. DE. 
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bie following interesting letter to the Editor of Taz Gataxy 
gives a pleasant picture of the traits of the modern pagan 
English poet, Charles Algernon Swinburne : 


To the Editor of The Galaxy. 

Srr :—The paragraph on Mr. Swinburne in the last number of Taz GaLaxy 
contains some slight inaccuracies. Mr. Swinburne is not yet twenty-eight 
years old. If I remember right, he can be but little more than twenty-six. 
His face is not such a one as “ may be found by the dozen in any New Eng- 
land college.” I write this under the venerable red-brick walls of Harvard, 
and have not seen a face like Mr. Swinburne’s her», or, indeed, anywhere else. 
The mouth 1s feminine, the brain regions of the head massive. Nor does he 
belong to the upper-middle class. In justice to the aristocracy, I must put 
him in his right place, since you have attempted to define it. He is the son of 
Admiral Swinburne; his mother is Lady Jane Ashburnham. The Swin- 
burnes are one of the oldest families in England; the Ashburnhams are his- 
torical. His parents not only belong to the aristocracy, but to a very exclu- 
sive set within it, composed of Catholics of old blood, who form a clique of 
their own somewhat like that of the ancient Codini families at Florence. 

Mr. Swinburne was educated in France, in the Ultramontane fashion, 
and went afterward to Eton, then to Oxford. While at the university he 
commenced a correspondence with Charles Baudelaire, a French poet (some- 
thing between Shelley and Edgar Poe) almost unknown in England, and 
whose poems had been suppressed by the paternal government in Paris. Mr. 
Monckton Milnes met Mr. Swinburne about this time (at all events when 
he was a mere lad), and even then declared that he had discovered the poet 
of the future. They have remained most intimate friends ever since. After 
leaving Oxford, where he did not take a degree, he paid a visit to Florence, on 
a kind of pilgrimage to see Landor. Since his return he has lived for the 
most part in London. He has the strength of mind to abstain from that 
scented crush called London society, but enjoys the “ country-house season,” 
which is a very different thing. He is chiefly intimate with artists, especially 
Dante Rossetti, with whom he lived at one time in the semi-rural retirement 
of Cheyne Walk, Chelsea; and I believe that he is on terms of friendship 
with Mr. Ruskin. He is a great admirer of Captain Burton, the African ex- 
plorer, who, in his early French education, his interrupted Oxford career (I 
believe it was at the same college), and his intense hatred of established re- 
ligions and moral codes, resembles him. I am not aware that Mr. Swinburne 
has much taste for the brainless dancing girls who fill up the English sadon, 
and who have nothing to recommend them but personal beauty, polished 
manners and agile limbs. He is of opinion, I believe, that women are the 
only fit company for a man of intellect, and that old women are the best. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention Mr. Swinburne’s great acquirements as 
a linguist. His Greek verses prefixed to “ Atalanta,” the Latin hymn in bis 
early plays, his French songs in “Chastelard,” speak for themselves (the 
pseudo quotation from an old French chronicle prefixed to the “Leper,” was 
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written by himself), and he can also write verses in Italian. Hus reading 
has been prodigious. Young as he is, he has mastered the spirit of European 
literature, and is intimately conversant with its details. He has even plunged 
into obscure by-paths, not like crotchety antiquarians who love the dark 
simply because it is not light, but in a genuine search of forgotten gems. Oc- 
casionally he has recommended a work which I had never heard of, and which 
I found always worthy the perusal. He has a fine taste in art, as all true 
poets have, but he has also a technical knowledge, which is rarely found in 
lay critics. Hazlitt and Ruskin, it must be remembered, painted before they 
wrote. Mr. Swinburne has not studied science, but takes an interest in the 
large questions of the day. He has been seen more than once at the meetings 
of the Anthropological Society, listening with delight to the fearless discus- 
sions of that advanced body. 

I have heard some of his acquaintances declare that he is wanting in rev- 
erence, and even in appreciation, and therefore is no true poet. But this is 
not the case. He is the most passionate intellect lover that { ever met. He 
admires most intensely Landor, Baudelaire (whose poems even in the emascu- 
lated form are very splendid), Balzac, whom he considers, since Shakespeare, 
the greatest master of the human heart, and Henri Beyle Stendhal. He de- 
clares that Ezekiel intoxicates him; Isaiah he regards as an inferior poet. 
He considers Edgar Poe the literary genius of this country ; praises especially 
the “ Raven,” the “ Bells,” and some of his tales. He is fond of reciting 
Matthew Arnold’s “Merman” poem. He is not an enthusiastic admirer of 
Tennyson or Browning, and expresses great scorn for all poets of inferior 
degree. He has studied with attention the voluminous works of the Mar- 
quis de Sade, who wrote in the last century, and who was imprisoned in the 
Bastille for expressing his moral and religious convictions. Mr. Swinburne 
also appreciates those whom most people appreciate—Dickens, Charlotte 
Bronté, etc. It seems to me that he is catholic in his literary tastes, and is 
only singular in his ill-proportioned esteem for such writers as Landor, Bau- 
delaire, and the ill-fated French nobleman before mentioned; but these aber- 
rations of taste (if such they really are, which I do not dare to affirm) may 
perhaps be explained by the doctrine of elective affinities. 

Some men are poets only upon paper. Mr. Swinburne is a poet in charac- 
ter. He is not as other men are, and yet is never guilty of affecting eccen- 
tricity. He does not converse; he is either silent (it is the silence of an 
observer), or, like Coleridge, pours forth. When excited, his flow of language 
and splendor of imagery are alone sufficient to prove that he is a genius. He 
is willing to recite his poems before publication. His voice is monotonous— 
he intones—but it is very earnest. 

Before this last volume came out, he kept the celebrated poems in a fire- 
proof box, in loose sheets, and, plunging his arm in up to his elbow, used 
to bring out his favorites. Have you heard “Sappho?” was a common 
question among his friends. “Sappho” was the name that “ Anactoria” went 
by. We did not think that he would ever dare to publish this poem with 
“Dolores,” “The Leper,” ete. They have been ingeniously defended upon 
moral and artistic grounds by Mr. William Rossetti, Mr. Grant White, and 
by Mr. Swinburne himself. They are, I think, absolutely indefensible. But 
they cannot be shaken down. The poor old lady in the “Athenzum,” who 
is taster-in-chief to Mudie’s Library, may shriek shrill anathemas, or weep 
milk-and-watery tears. There they stand—stark-naked monsters smeared 
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with dirt and blood—and there they will remain for many long years as 
monuments in English literature. 

It is certainly a singular event, this boy (for in years he is no more) flying at 
the virtue of the British public, seizing it by its throat and bringing it down 
upon its knees. A splendid example of the power of mind over morality 
But now that he has achieved this feat, it is to be hoped that he will leave 
the doubtful regions of art. If he really does take the Balzac view of his 
vocation, and consider it his duty to illustrate not only the sober, practical, 
old-fashioned, time-honored vices of mankind, but also those abnormal 
passions which bloom for the most part unseen, except by those who 
search for them, he must acknowledge that it is not artistic to dwell upon 
these exceptions, and to revert continually to them. Balzac has painted but 
one “ Valerie,” written but one “ Fille aux yeux d’or.” Mr. Swinburne has 
done full justice to “Jupiter Sanguinarius” and “Venus Dentata.” But I 
presume he will not indulge us with a whole gallery of Furies. One of his 
critics, and no mean one, did not hesitate to say that he is mad, and that he 
cannot help writing on these subjects. Mr. Swinburne’s insanity will proba- 
bly take some other form after this. The author of “ Atalanta” and “ Chastel- 
ard” cannot at least be accused of monotony in his ravings. We shall yet 
hear great utterances from this poet, whose chief defect appears to be a want 
of tenderness ; but then it must be remembered that he is very young. 

Should any of Mr. Swinburne’s friends see these remarks, I trust that they 
will not consider them in bad taste. They relate purely to his intellectual 
private life. They must also understand that there is just at present an im- 
perious demand on the part of the American public to learn something about 
“the new poet” behind the book ; and all demands are sure to be supplied in 
some way or other. This intense curiosity is purely American; we have 
nothing like it in England ; and it is not of a low, snobbish, Paul Pry order, but 
appears to be a sign and symptom of admiration, perhaps a desire for a 
key. It is impossible to understand a writer thoroughly till one has read 
his books by the light of his biography. It is necessary to know some- 
thing of his disposition, of his tastes, and, above all, of the circumstances 
which have influenced his life. I see no harm, then, in feeding this want, so 
far as it can be done without violating the sanctity of private life. 

I remain yours, obediently, 


W. Wixwoop Reape. 
CAMBRIDGE, February, 1867. 
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—— Aw article in the present number of Taz GALAXY gives some entertain- 
ing facts about pickpockets, and portraits of some of them, taken from the 
celebrated “ Rogues’ Gallery” at the Metropolitan Police Headquarters. It 
is here referred to for the sake of making a single suggestion to the public: 
When you are to enter a car or crowd infested with these thieves, ‘urn your 
pockets round inside of your trousers, so that the twist in the cloth of the 
pocket shall shut off its contents from the external opening. This simple 
precaution effectually locks your chattels from the delicate dip of the pick- 
pocket’s fingers. 

THE old adage that “ murder will out” has been accepted with little 
doubt by the mass of mankind for centuries. And, indeed, the numberless 
instances in which murders, to the perpetrators of which at first there seemed 
not the slightest clew, have been traced by accident, or by patient and 
ingenious investigation through a train of circumstances, and the guilty 
brought to justice, seem to warrant this belief. But in almost all these cases 
it will be found that the discovery was due to some failure on the part of the 
murderer to take precaution which, to persons of ordinary intelligence and 
self-possession, would seem obvious and of the first necessity. Often, too, 
the weight of conscious guilt has proved too much for the criminal to bear, 
and has led to confession. The truth is that this old adage, like not a few 
others, is a vague and sweeping generalization based upon insufficient 
knowledge. The fact is that murder does not always out. This is shown by 
a few very striking and comparatively recent instances. The murderer of Dr. 
Burdell has yet to be discovered. He was stabbed to death in his own house, 
which was situated in a populous and highly respectable quarter of New 
York; the deed was done in the evening, when people were passing in 
and out of the house, in which at the time were half a dozen persons; and 
yet, although suspicion attaches strongly to one of these, there is no evi- 
dence against any one on which even to go to a jury. A few years agoa 
young woman was found murdered in a field near Newburgh. Her body 
was identified as that of a girl who was leaving the town for the country, 
and while on the road was taken, at her request, by a man into his wagon. 
Among other witnesses her own brother identified her body, by minute par- 
ticulars, and after two or three days investigation, the case seemed as clear as 
possible against the man into whose wagon she was taken. When, lo! one 
morning the girl who was supposed to have been murdered herself walked 
into Newburgh, and to this day it has not only not been discovered who was 
the murderer, but who was the murdered—an uncertainty about which there 
is a peculiar horror. Still longer ago, but within the memory of men yet 
young, two other mysterious murders excited much attention in and about New 
York. One was of a girl known as “ the pretty cigar girl,” who was saleswoman 
in a little tobacco shop in Broadway, next the Hospital grounds. She was a 
very pretty creature, and had one of the loveliest figures that ever man 
looked upon. One morning her dead body was found, full of stabs, in the 
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Elysian Fields at Hoboken, and we believe that no grave suspicion, even, 
ever fell upon any person as her murderer. The other case was that of a 
sporting man, named Colton, if we remember right. He was shot on a Sum- 
mer afternoon, or at least at early twilight, when all objects were plainly 
visible, on the northeast corner of Leonard Street and Broadway, where there 
was then a hotel. The sound of the shot was heard, and the man was picked 
up before he was dead, although he was shot through head or heart and died 
almost instantly, and yet the utmost endeavor failed to discover his murderer, 
or even to bring circumstantial evidence enough against any person to war- 
rant the preparation of an indictment. His unsuspected murderer may read 
this paragraph. It is plain enough that murder will not always out. 

—— Ir we may believe the stories that we read in some newspapers, the 
country people and the inhabitants of inland cities are beginning to complain 
of a falling off in courtesy to women on the part of New Yorkers. That 
Americans of any latitude should be other than polite, attentive and even 
tenderly careful, of women of all conditions is hardly credible except upon 
good and unmistakable evidence; and this accusation is therefore worth ex- 
amination. It is said that the fact that a man in a crowded railway car does 
not give up his seat to a woman points him out as a New Yorker. We are 
told that men who have given up their seats to women merely because of 
their sex have been asked, “ Are youa New Yorker?” Now it is not im- 
probable that there is some foundation for this novel accusation, aside from 
the fact that many who call themselves New Yorkers because they happen to 
live between Spuyten Duyvel and Castle Garden, are by no means Americans. 
Nor is it necessary in admitting this to admit that New Yorkers are in any 
way lacking in deference to the weakness, the charms, and the many tender 
claims of womanhood. New Yorkers have of late years been schooled into a 
treatment of this question which must soon prevail in all cities in which there 
are street railways, which is to say all the cities in the country. The railway 
companies, by their failure to provide for the accon.modation of the public, 
and by instructing their conductors to take passengers as long as they can be 
packed by main force into the cars, have compelled gentlemen to face the 
question whether they shall allow corporations to trade upon American gal- 
lantry. Here is a case in point. A car already over-crowded was stopped 
and a lady taken in and “ passed forward” by the conductor with the cry 
“ Room for a lady there.” She squeezed in and was allowed to stand. A 
man who was standing himself soon said to another who kept his place “ Can’t 
we give this lady a seat? Americans are always polite to ladies.” “ Cer- 
tainly,” was the reply. “I won’t stand; but I'll walk with pleasure to 
accommodate a lady. Conductor, I’ll give my seat to this lady ; but my fare 
is paid, and so of course she will not pay.” The conductor didn’t see it in 
that light; but he thought that some gentleman would like to give the lady 
aseat. “Ah,” said the gentleman, “ the point is then that I shall give up my 
seat, not to oblige a lady, but to enable you to make an extra five cents ” (for 
this was three or four years ago) ; “ now! don’t see that.” At this the lady her- 
self laughed good-naturedly. It seems as if this touched the vital point of the 
whole matter. In case of accident, in any emergency, few men, no gentleman, 
will hesitate at yielding place to women. But when this deference to the 
weaker sex is used by monopolies as part of their stock in trade, men 
resent it in the only manner possible. Women as well as men have come to 
understand this; and the better bred among the former are now those who 
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either refuse to enter a crowded car, or who do so with no expectation of dis- 
placing a gentleman for the benefit of the company. It was in New York 
that this pressure was first brought to bear upon male gallantry, and there- 
fore New Yorkers are the first to act upon the new etiquette in other places. 
But it will spread inevitably with the diffusion of railway travel and the ac- 
companying greed of railway companies, until the latier are compelled by 
public opinion to make better provision for their passengers. Then the nor- 
mai American politeness will again manifest itself; and men will feel that 
they can serve a woman without submitting to and encouraging an im- 
position. 

——LEGISLATIVE bribery, and its satellite, lobbying, have become the most 
grievous political evil of the country. They are destroying public virtue and 
sapping public honor. That a member of the New Jersey Legislature should 
be sent to the State Prison for bribery is not in itself alarming. For in all 
communities there will be some dishonest men, and of these one might very 
easily get into a State Legislature. The sorrow and the shame is that 
bribery is known to be so common and so difficult of detection and punish- 
ment, that this case, in which detection was possible and was followed by 
punishment, was spoken of generally with a sort of satisfaction. Worse than 
this: no sooner was the bribed legislator punished than his fellow legislators 
passed an act which would have instantly relieved him from the consequences 
of his transgressions and have made like offences easy and unpunishable. A 
veto prevented this shameful act from becoming a law. The case in question 
was trivial in its circumstances and derives its chief importance from the fact 
of the detection and punishment of the offender. For, strong as the public 
conviction is that legislative bribery has been reduced to a system under the 
deft management of lobby agents, it is remarkable how little is publicly 
known of cases in which bribes have been received or asked. Individuals of 
course know all about the matter, but they keep their knowledge to them- 
selves, or at least it does not get into print. The following cases of recent 
occurrence have come within the personal knowledge of the present writer. 
A bill “ with money in it” had passed one branch of a certain legislative 
body, and had been reported to the other, in which position it remained so 
long that those who were interested in it began to fear that it would not be 
taken up, when one day a gentleman appeared in New York for the purpose 
of raising a certain amount of money which was “ necessary” to the passage 
of the bill. The money was produced and within forty-eight hours the bill 
was passed without a dissenting vote or voice. In another case the agent of 
the lobby was not quite so successful. The secretary of a wealthy and influ- 
ential association was waited upon by a man also of wealth and well known 
in New York, who proposed to procure for a consideration, not the passage of 
a bill, but actually a veto of a bill which had passed one*house and was ex- 
pected to pass the other. His proposition was laid before the association, 
and by resolution, unanimously passed, was “ rejected with scorn and con- 
tempt ;” and of these terms as well as of the rejection he was informed when 
he called for his answer. We mention these cases because we know of them 
not by report, and because every case made public must help to bring on 
that public action that will at last relieve us of this curse and purge us of this 
corruption. The chief difficulty in the way is in the public or a part of the 
public itself. Corporations and mere money-making men find it to their in- 
terest to be able to procure the passage or defeat of laws by management and 
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money. It has become a part of the business that they love to do if they can 
do it profitably. They regard the money set apart for legislative purposes as 
they do any other investment, and they look upon their lobby member as 
they do upon any other business agent. They keep a legislator as Day and 
Martin kept their poet. The system is expensive, but it can be made to 
pay; and above all it can be managed just like business of any other kind, 
on calculations of profit and loss, which is its chief recommendation. What 
wonder that the managers of conscienceless corporations, whose only consid- 
eration is how to carry their point and declare their dividend, prefer the 
business-like arrangements of lobbying and bribery to the uncertainties con- 
sequent upon legislative honesty and considerations of public interest! Such 
a rejection of an offer as that mentioned above is probably an isolated case in 
the recent history of corrupt legislation. The offer is generally jumped at 
and the money paid down. Therefore it is that second-rate village lawyers 
and men who have failed in business expend more to get into legislatures than 
their pay would be for a whole session, and after paying again more for their 
daily personal expenses at the capital than their whole honest official receipts, 
come out of this wonderful business at the end of a few years with a hand- 
some balance in the bank, houses and land, and shares in all sorts of com- 
panies, The greed of riches which is destroying us will cause this corruption 
to go on until the demands of the lobbyists become too grievous to be borne ; 
and then refusal will bring abont what refusal might bring about now—re- 
formation in act if not in principle. 

THE publishers of an elegant edition of “King René’s Daughter”* 
express some surprise in their prefatory notice that the American press has 
issued so small a number of the foreign poems which are intimately known 
throughout Europe. They refer probably to the works of the minor poets of 
the continent; for they cannot be ignorant of the fact that the great poets of 
all countries are as widely known and as highly appreciated here as they are 
in any land in which the various languages in which they wrote is not that 
of the people. This is plainly their meaning when they say that there are 
many of the poems to which they refer which have gone through several edi- 
tions in each one of the principal European languages, and which yet have 
not been printed in America at all. Yet when, as a part of their plan for the 
supply of this deficiency, they propose to publish Géthe’s “Herrman and 
Dorothea,” and even Moliére’s “ Tartuffe,” we are somewhat puzzled to know 
exactly what they do mean, and are led to expect from them an offer to make 
us acquainted with “Don Quixote,” the meritorious production of a Spanish 
author named Cervantes, “The Arabian Nights,” and “ Faust,” written, 
as we hear, by 9 German poet named Géthe; although, when they 
introduce us to the latter, we hope that they will obtain from Messrs, 
Ticknor and Fields the right of using the translation made by Mr. 
Brooks, who lives in a part of America called Rhode Island, because it is far 
the best English metrical translation that has been made. The only other 
metrical version to be compared with it is the one made by Theodore Martin, 
the translator of the very lyrical drama which is the occasion of our remarks, 
And supposing that Mr. Martin has done his work as skilfully as he is wont 
to do it, we must express our surprise that he should have wasted his time in 
translating “King René’s Daughter.” There is no special fault in the poem, 





* King René’s Daughter, a Danish lyrical drama, by Henrik Hertz. Translated by 
Theodore Martin. New York: Leopold & Holt. 
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It is constructed well enough, and written well enough. Two things only are 
lacking to make it really admirable—interest and ideas. We have no fault to 
find with it, except that it is insufferably dull and vapid. It is made up of 
the sort of dialogue in verse that might be written by the reverend principal 
of a young ladies’ school as an exercise in reading for his pretty pupils; his 
purpose being not to arouse either their minds or their passions, and yet to 
satisfy them to the best of his weak ability, and so far as it was strictly 
proper, with a little mystery, and a little love-making, and very “lovely” 
sentiments; the grand result being a book which they would praise, while 
it bored them to death, and left them in a state of mind that would cause 
them to seize upon “ Les Misérables” or “ Laus Veneris,” and devour them 
with the greed of famished creatures. The story of this drama is as follows: 
René, King of Provence, who lived about 1400-1475, married Isabella of Lor- 
raine, and claimed the succession in Lorraine in right of his wife, which was 
disputed by the counts of Vaudemont, powerful nobles with whom he was in 
consequence, through most of his life, constantly at war. At one time, when 
he was a prisoner of war on parole, he proposed that the dispute should be 
settled by a marriage between his daughter Yolande, or Iolanthe, and a son 
of Count Antonio, of Vaudemont. The proposal was accepted, and, after 
some delay, the marriage took place. The author of this play has invented 
a strange story to account for the delay, which, with a poet’s license, he much 
lengthens. He supposes the state betrothal to have taken place in Iolanthe’s 
infancy. Then he burns down King René’s palace. To save Iolanthe’s life, 
she is thrown out of a window and caught upon cushions as she falls. She is 
saved, but, 
through fear or injury from the fall, 
Suffice to say the child had lost her sight. 

This not very ingenious contrivance gives the poet his situation at the opening 
of his drama. Iolanthe’s blindness has been kept a state secret ; and she has 
growrz to young-womanhood in concealment, surrounded only by a few trust- 
worthy attendants, and in utter ignorance of her blindness! A Moorish 
physician, Ebn Jahia, has undertaken her cure, and does effect it—by a charm, 
of course. But before Iolanthe receives her sight, two strange young men 
break in upon her seclusion, and have an interview with her, in which one 
of them falls in love with her and wins her by his voice and manner, and at 
the same time discovers that she is blind—only, however, by her giving him a 
white rose when he asks for a red one, and a red when he asks for a white one, 
This stranger, who is Count Tristan de Vaudemont, to whom Iolanthe is be- 
trothed, is as ignorant of her identity as she of his. He leaves her, determined 
to repudiate his father’s contract, and to return in force and carry off Iolanthe. 
He does both, and breaks in upon King René, whom he has never seen, while 
he is reading-the letter in which the marriage is declined. Of course there is 
an explanation ; Iolanthe recovers her sight; and everybody is made happy. 
The much-talked-of unities of time and place were never better preserved 
than they are in this short drama, the supposed action of which all takes 
place in one stage-scene—Iolanthe’s garden—and in the time occupied by the 
real action. But it is worthy of special note that the play gains by this 
unity neither in illusion nor in interest. In fact, if this remarkable unity 
were not pointed out, it would be unnoticed by the uncritical reader. The 
simple tru:h is that the unities of time and place are of no account whatever 
in estimating the value of a dramatic work. If the spectator or the reader 
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can suppose himself to be in one act in France, he can just as easily, and 
just as satisfactorily, suppose himself to be in the next act in England, It 
would have been very much easier for Mr. Hertz’s readers to allow him to 
transport them at will all over the world, and indeed beyond it, as Géthe 
does in “Faust,” than for them to accept the situation on which the whole 
action of the play turns—that the heroine had grown up to womanhood 
among friends and attendants without knowledge of her blindness, with- 
out hearing or guessing that there is such a thing as light, or color, 
or vision. But this absurd postulate being granted, the author might 
have made a play of some interest, either by its action, by its characters, 
or by its poetry. He has done it by neither. The action is tame from 
its failure to awaken any solicitude for the fate of either of the person- 
ages, even upon a first perusal. The personages have no character at all; 
but are mere lay figures moving like puppets through the story. lolanthe 
is a nice young woman, very well behaved, who has the misfortune of being 
blind, but who fails somewhat through her ignorance of her affliction to 
awaken our sympathy. King René is a model heavy father or pére noble ; 
and Tristan isa knightly lover who might be made to order by any person 
capable of writing sense and creditable verse. Not one of these personages 
reveals a peculiar trait of character in speech or in action; which is to say 
that not one of them is dramatic. Of the poetry, the following passage is a 
fair specimen. King René and Almerik, his principal attendant, are watching 
the Arabian physician as he treats Iolanthe for her blindness : 


René. See, Ebn Jahia 
Has waken’d her. Slowly her eyes she raises ; 
She speaks—yet speaks as ina dream, while he 
Looks down observantly into her eyes. 
Now he doth lay the amulet once more 
Upon her bosom—and she sleeps again. 
Almerik. How singular! 
René. Most singular! This Moor 
Possesses powers that fill me with alarm. 
He comes. Now leave us, Almerik. Yet stay! 
Hence to the palace. Here I must remain. 
Soon as a letter comes from Tristan, haste 
And bring it here to me. 
Almerik. Adieu, my liege. 
[Exit. Enter Ebn Jahia. 
René. My Ebn Jahia, com’st thou like the dove 
That bears the olive branch? Thou lookest grave. 
And as thine art, unfathomable all, 
How shall I censtrue what thy looks impart? 
Ein Jahia. IT have the strongest hopes, my noble liege. 
René. I’st so? Oh, thou’rt an angel sent from heaven. 


And so forth, and so forth, and so forth, all through the drama, except when 
Tristan sings a love song, when there is a little gleam of lyric inspiration ; 
which, however, vanishes when Iolanthe in her turn sings a song which ends— 


Say have the airy 
Tenants of ether 

Taught you their strains? 
Strains so enchanting, 
Flowing so wildly, ete. 
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When she stops this hey-ding-diddle stuff, Geoffry, Tristan’s companion, 
exclaims, “ What lofty poesy!” He was older than Tristan, was not in love 
with Iolanthe, and he ought to have known better. Beyond this model com- 
monplace of verse there is nothing even to strike the attention, except the 
scene in which Iolanthe is brought in with her sight restored; and in that 
we have only the mere well-known facts put into dull verse, that to the eye 
unaccustomed to light and untrained in seeing, light is painful and the objects 
of sight seem almost to touch the eye. There is nothing more. And what 
could be expected of a poet who writes in a passage which he intends to be 
of the first dramatic interest, such speeches as, “ How singular!” ‘“ Most 
singular!” “I have the strongest hopes, my noble liege!” which is much 
like— 


First Lord. My noble liege, what wilt thou have for breakfast? 
King. Eggs, sir; and see that they are boiled quite hard ; 
I hate soft eggs all stirred up in a goblet. 
And see I have some toast; and take good care 
That my Souchong is drawn full fifteen minutes ; 
Less brings not cut the flavor. 


First Lord. Will my liege 
Take his accustomed walk this lovely morning ? 
King. I fear, to day, I shall not have that pleasure. 


A constitutional is recommended, 
I know well; but I’m a king anointed, 
And I hate all things constitutional. 


This passage is not quite as elevated in its subject as many in “ King René’s 
Daughter” are; although we suggest that the political turn given to the 
King’s speech in the last line indicates genius of no mean order ; but there is 
little poetry in “ King René’s Daughter” which is of much more value, or 
much more above the level of mere machine-made verse than this chat about 
breakfast. We have noticed this play at greater length than we should have 
done on account of any intrinsic quality bad or good that it possesses, because 
it has some European reputation, and because it presents, in its English form, 
at least, a model of a kind of poetical writing of which a great many people 
are capable, and which therefore all people should avoid. If man or woman 
cannot write what has more meaning or moves more feeling than this does, 
then in heaven’s name let man and woman hold their peace, at least in this 
country. For it is worthy of special remark that we whose literary produce 
is so small and so rarely above mediocrity are, in our cultivated classes, of all 
people the least tolerant of literary mediocrity. We all read, and we read 
incessantly ; but our literature is either such as is to be found in a “ Dime 
Novel” or the “ New York Ledger,” or it is the production of first-rate 
authors. The presses of London and Paris pour out month after month 
floods of books, novels for instance, which are intended for the cultivated 
classes and which are read by them, which, although they are to be had for 
nothing, are never republished here because they would not be read by any 
body. We buy Scott and Dickens by the tens of thousands of copies ; we buy 
Thackeray, and Hawthorne, and Trollope, and Irving, and George Eliot; we 
buy Macaulay, and Motley, and Prescott, in quantities which are regarded as 
fabulous by European publishers, but for the minor writers of Europe we 
care little or nothing; so little that it is not worth while for our pub- 
lishers to reprint their books, even although they are free of copyright. 
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In London, not long since, forty-six novels were offered for subscription 
within thirty-five days. Of these, probably not half a dozen would have 
brought a publisher here his outlay for types, paper and presswork. In 
Europe many books are published. Here we demand many copies of a few 
books. Europe is a garden to our cultivated readers, who refuse all but the 
fairest and richest fruit, who, in fact, eat only the sunny side of the foreign 
peach. The inferior fruit must find its market among the people by whom it 
is produced. Mere elegance and pretty harmlessness, like that of “ King 
René’s Daughter,” find little favor in America. People in general are either 
below it or above. The former find it tame because it is not coarse and 
strong-flavored; the latter because, although not coarse, it is, what is worse, 
weak and flavorless. Because it is neither hot nor cold, they spew it out of 
their mouths. 
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